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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TVHE Reader, it is truſted, will have the 
1 candour to obſerve, that the following 
REFLECTIONS, are not of a nature to raiſe in 
his mind a fruitleſs and unavailing alarm, 
and to leave him at laſt in all the perplexity 
of dark incertitud:. The Author felt it to be 


His duty, not merely to expoſe the ſubſiſting 


danger, but to point out the way (and as it 
appears to him the only way) of eſcape. 
He preſents a ſpeciſc plan, which he ſup⸗ 


ports by a candid diſplay of the reaſons 


on which it is founded —a plan, which has 
for its object the reſtoration of general ſecu- 
rity, and the preſervation of the civil rights 
of mankind. Having done this, he feels 
himſelf entitled to challenge thoſe who may 
object to his ſyſtem, to ſubſtitutean ats place 
ſomething equally definite and preciſe. Eve- 
ry other kind of anſwer will be but a cavil 
inſtead of a refutation; and, far from aid=- 
ing, will embarraſs and inſult the important 
cauſe, which inceſſantly demands the adop- 
tion of CLEAR and DETERMINATE—as well 


as of vigorous meaſures. 


BETORE, however, any meaſures can 


have a chance for ſucceſs, the Combined 


Powers muſt open their eyes, and ſee the 
War in its genuine nature and in its true 
| 2 cauſes. 
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cauſes. They muſt diſcover, not only the 
extent of the danger to which they are er- 


poſed, but alſo their real enemy. That 


enemy 1s not the French Nation—not even 


the French Republic—but the French Re- 
volution. That is the enemy, which hav- 
ing been ſuffered, for want of timely reſiſt + 
ance, to become formidable, is the actual 
cauſe of all the calamities they deplore, and 
the probable, and, if not checked, the cer- 
tain cauſe of all the miſchiefs they appre- 


hend. Their own efforts have failed of 


ſucceſs, only becauſe they were miſdirected. 
Like a hoodwinked combatant, they did not 
Ward off the coming blow, for they ſaw not 
from whence it came; while, for want 


of perceiving where it was neceſſary to 
ſtrike, their own blows have been waſted 


in the air. Surely it is time to tear the band- 
age from their eyes, to look their adverſary 
in the face, and to employ all their endea- 


vours to cruſh him before they be them- 


felves overwhelmed. All their exertions 
will be thrown away unlefs they be directed 


againſt a Revolution, which, if it exiſt 


much longer, will ſpread the Revolutionary 


Wildfire over the earth, and ſubje& every 
civilized State to the ravages of a Nation of 


armed and diſciplined Robbers, ſubſiſting 
only by excurſions and plunder. 

Tank Revolution of France, inſtead of 
being confounded with other Revolutions, 


ſhould 


N 


ſhould be confidered as an event altogether a 
fur generis. It does not bear even the moſt | 
diſtant analogy to any Revolution recorded 
in the hiſtory of the world. It is the na⸗ 
ture of this Revolution not merely to ſub⸗ 
vert all exiſting Government, but to over 
throw every eſtabliſhment, civil and reli- 
gious; every inſtitution, political and moral. 
It acts by a ſubtle principle, Which, like 
the electrical fluid, can penetrate every= 
where, which can diffolve the firmeſt and 
cloſeſt ties, and reduce ſociety into a ſtate 
of fuſion. It is not an event of a local na- 
ture, otherwiſe than as it took its riſe in 
France: that country had nothing excluſive 
in it, but as it was the ſpot from whence . 
rue forth the evils with which it was 
charged; evils far more deſtructive than 
ele that iflued from Pandora's box, 
and which threaten to render human exiſt- 
ence the moſt grievous of misfortunes. 
The tendency of this Revolution is uni- 
verſal. It is a contagion that human na- 
ture is every-where predipoſed to imbibe, 
for it acts qirectly upon the paſſions, vices 
and infirmities of mankind. The natural 
boundaries of States furniſh no impediment 
to its courſe. Mountains, Rivers and Seas 
preſent no obſtacle to its progreſs. Armies 
and Navies can oppoſe but a temporary 
check to its advances. 'It tends every-where 
to deſtroy not only the bonds and attach- 
1 ments 
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| of French Revolutionary Treaſon. 
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ments which conſtitute the ſocial union in 


every body politic, but even thoſe national 
characteriſtics, thoſe antient and rival ani- 
moſities, fo conſervative of the identity of 


States, and (whatever modern philoſophers 
may imagine) ſo conducive to their proſperity, 


by calling their reſouices and energy into 
action *. The diſorganiz ing principle of this 


Revolution tends, in ſhort, to ſubvert all 
order and ſociety ; to annihilate all diſtinc- 


tions, great and ſmall, which are eſſential 


to the harmony of the world; to derange all 


kind of equilibrium, and remove whatever 
can preſerve the poize, of ſyſtems or the ba- 
lance of powers; and, under the. falſe and 


enſuaring pretext of an inſidious Philan- 


thropy, to reduce the world to a ſtate of 
chaotic equality, in which France claims 


the pre- eminence ſo. jullly due to her, 


that of bcing the center of this boundleſs 


confuſion he focus of univerſal Anarchy. 
Irł is therefore the French Revolution that 


the Combined Powers ſhould conſider as 
their real and only enemy, which all their 
efforts ſhould be employed to deftroy. They 


The Antigallican ſpirit by which Great Britain has | 


been ſo long diftinguiſhed, and to which ſhe is ſo much in- 


debted for her greatneſs, ſeems in danger of ſubſiding into 
a taſte for Gallic Fraternity ; and Engliſh Loyalty has 
been already debaſed by a viſible and an alarming mixture 
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will otherwiſe be waſting the precious and 
fleeting moments that ſtill remain to provide 


for their future ſafety, in an unavailing ſtrug- 


gle with effects, while the cauſe of the:mut- 


chief will be becoming irrefiſtible. Thea 


coateſt muſt be not merely with the Armies 
of France, but with its Revolution, againſt 
which all their efforts, phyſical and moral, 
ſhould be directed. They muſt lay the axe 


to the root of that accurſed tree, which. 


while they have been vainly endeavourigg 
to cut off its branches, has been ſpreading 
on all ſides with inconceivable rapidity, 

IT ſhould not, however, be forgotten, that 
in directing all its efforts againſt the French 
Revolution, the War continues in principle, 
what it has been from its commencement, a 
War of DꝝErRN CE. Its real object is the 
re- eſtabliſnment of SECURITY. It is on 
this ground that all idea of Peace is romantie 
while France is Revolutionary, becauſe, 
while ſhe is ſo, no ſafety can exiſt for any 
other State. The true reaſon that pacifica- 
tion with France in her preſent ſituation is 
impracticable, is not the particular form of 
her Government, but the abſence of Govern- 


ment from that country. Whenever, in- 


ſtead of being a prey to Anarchy ; whenever, 
inſtead of being ruled by ſucceiſive Factions, 
devouring each other, and invalidating each 
the acts of its predeceflor, France ſhall have 
a fixed and ſettled Government, compatible. 
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44 
with the ſafety of other States, poſſeſſed of 
firm and eſtabliſhed authority, capable of 
performing its engagements, and recognizing 
the eflential principles of civil ſociety, the 
laws of nations, and the rights of other 
SGovernments; then, and not before, it will 
be rational to talk of treating: but till then 
the very mention of negotiation will be as 
diſt:nguiſhable for folly as it is for puſillani- 
mity. That event, in the Author's opinion 
(or which opinion he here aſſigns his rea- 
ions), can never be brought about by other 
means than the reſtoration of the legitimate 
Monarchy of France; but nothing can be 
more obvious than that France is not at pre- 
ent in the condition above deſcribed, and 
therefore not in a negoriable ſtate, And 
yet, incredible as it may appear---while 
it is ſo neceflary to throw away the 
ſcabbard, and to reſolve to ſheath the ſword 
only in the vitals of the enemy, Europe 
3s made to refound with exclamations 
for 'Fezce, and even Great Britain is daily 
inſulted with the degrading propoſal *, A 
3 Fa e 44. 9195 Ghmour - 


, þ 


The Rabble of London are prevailed on, by the 
debaſing influence of modern principles and modern prac- 
ices, to join in the outcry far Peace, and thouſands of 
mem "rejoice at the 1dea of a Peace à I Hielandoije, 
though,” were they to taſte the reality, their joy would 
be or ſhort duration. The United Provinces can by 
mus time inform the reſt of Europe, what are the con- 
tquences of indulging a hops of Peace with France in 
xs preſent ſtate, inftcad of employing the neceſſary means 

to 


6 


clamour for Panos, is made not-merely the 
ſtalking horſe of F action, but even an ins 
ſtrument of Sediti n; as its attainment, if 
it were attainable from the implacable ene- 
mies of the human race, would prove the iu- 
fallible means of a general Revolution, and 
be au infinitely worſe calamity than War 
itſelf with all its horrors. 

Ir is impoſſible, at ſuch a time, to en- 
tertain a ſerious idea of Peace without entire» 
ly forgetting that the eflence of Peace is 
ſecurity, and that without the latter the for- 
mer would be but an aerial, fleeting and 
deceptious form, Under circuraltances hke 
the preſent, the advocates for Peace are its 
greateſt foes; they are perhaps the actual 
cauſe that ſolid Peace cannot now exit; 
they may be the cauſe that it may never 
exiſt again for the preſent generation. The 
word Peace cannot now be pronounced 
without diſgrace ; the mouth that utters it 
is | diſhonoured ; its ſound is deleterious 


% 


to purſue the War with the utmoſt vigour; The regrets 
however, which every friend to ſociety muſt feel, in ſee- 
ing theſe rich but lethargic and daſtardly Provinces in the 
poſſeſſion of France, is in ſome degree alleviated by the 
reflection, that ſo juſt a reward has attended folly, cow- 
ardice, diſaffection and treachery. One cannot but grieve 
indeed that the Princes of that country, who did all in 
their power to ſave their people, ſhould now, like the 
Princes of France, be wandering exiles. But while the 
Princes of France appear in that character, every Prince 
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5 in Europe will be in imminent danger of (at beit) a ſimilar 
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to the intereſts of Humanity. It tends, 
each time it is repeated, to unnerve 
the public mind; to draw off the atten- 
tion from the nature and impede the pro- 
ſecution of the War, which, to preſerve the 
exiſtence of Society, demands all our atten- 
tion and all our ardour. Were that word 
indeed to be confined to its true ſenſe, it 
could not now be uſed at all. Were Peace 
and Security as inſeparable in language as 
they are in ſubſtance, they would be alike 
debarred both converſation and debate; for 
no one in his ſenſes could fall into ſo mon- 
. firovs and glaring an abſurdity as to talk of 
treating for PEACE AND SECURITY with the 
CoNnveENTION OF FRANCE. 

Tos perſons who are apt to indulge an 
Impatience for Peace, not becauſe they have 
the leaſt confidence in the ſtability of any 
Peace that could be now patched up, but 
from motives of deſpondency excited by the 
failures and diſaſters of the War; who. to eſ- 
' {cape from a preſent evil would plunge blind- 
fold into a greater; ſuch perſons are entreated 
to conſider. that the MASTER-KEY to ſucceſs 
has not yet been tried, and that without a 
fair trial of its effect, it would be unreaſon- 


able to de pair. 10 recommend earneſtly 


ſuch a trial, without farther loſs of time, 
and before it may be too late, is the main 
object of the follow ing Tract. 


Dec. 24, 1794. 


FARTHER REFLECTIONS, | 
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INCE.: the publication of the former 
Reflections ſubmitted by the Author to 
the Conſideration of the Combined Powers, 
events and changes of an aſtoniſhing nature 
have taken place in France, if indeed any 
thing can aftoniſh, after the tranſactions which 
have diſtinguiſhed that country . during the 
laſt five years. The dictatorſhip of Robeſ- 
pferre has been overthrown—the ſyſtem of ter- 
ror, which the wound up to its higheſt pitch, 
has been formally renounced—and moderation is 
become ** the Order of the Day.” The Guillo- 
tine has been removed into the back- ground; 
and even the Jacobin Clubs and the affiliated ſo- 


cieties, have been ſacrificed to the momentary 


ſecurity of the triumphant party. 


As theſe wonderful tranfitions ſeem to have a 
conſiderable effect upon ſome minds, the Author 


thinks it his duty to review what he has before 
B written; 
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1 
written. But upon the moſt candid ſurvey, in- 
Read of perceiving anything to retract, he is con- 
vinced that the principles he undertook to en- 


force are ſuperior to occurrences. He finds 
thoſe principles applicable nat only to what 
has happened, but to whatever can happen 
and he wants no better teſt of their being found- 
ed in reaſon and juſtice. The events that have 
recently taken place, do but afford additional 
evidence of the magnitude of the danger he en 
deavoured to diſplay—of the. neceſſity of the 
alarm he attempted to ſound—and of the expe- 
diency of the meaſures he ventured, with great 
e to thoſe” ende, to Feconmend. 


TE laſt of the many Reuchuiens exhibiced 
by France, ſince ſhe has been in a revolving ſtate, 
and which was effected by the fall of Robeſpierre, 
profeſſes to have ſubſtituted a ſyſtem of modera- 
tion for a ſyſtem of terror. But that profeſſion, 
like all choſe which have contributed to the pro- 
greſs of the Revolution, is but a mere pretext, 
calculated to deceive and miſlead all who place 
any confidence in it. It is true, terror was the 
feature which characterized the reign of chat 
furious demagogue; but where is the moderation 
of his ſucceſſors, and in what does it confiſt ? 
Who are the men that lay claim to this amiable 
N quality ? W hat are their preſent pretenſions? What 
was their previous character? Is their modera- 
| | tion 


4 5 1 
| LE 
tion founded in Juſtice or Humanity; or is it 
merely a cloak aſſumed for the convenience of 
the moment, and meant to be thrown off when= 


ever convenience ſhall require a change of ſyſtem? 


Are not theſe Partizans of Moderation the very 
men who have planned or perpetrated all the atro- 


Cities of the Revolution? Are not their hands : 


ſtained with the blood of their King, and do they 
not glory to this hour in their execrable treaſon ? 
Have they not attained: their pre- eminence by. a 
crowded ſucceſſion of crimes and maſſacres, that 
deñ le hiſtory, with its fouleſt ſtain ? Have they 
not been aſſociated with Robeſpierte himſelf in 
all his cruelties? And have they pulled him down 
for any other reaſon, than becauſe he would make 
| the whole power to centre in himſelf—becauſe 
he wanted to deprive them of their ſhare of the 
tyranny, which they had jointly eſtabliſhed, and 


* 


to render them merely inſtrumental to o his own - 


ambition + 0 


Suck are the Moderates of France, Now what 


is their moderation? It is a ſyſtem of violence 


and tyranny, which has no example in the hiſtory 
of the world, except the ſyſtem to which it im- 
mediately ſucceeded. It has no better claim to 


the title of moderation, than the flight and mo- 


mentary mitigation of the moſt excruciating tor= 
tures has to that of comfortable eaſe. The com- 
B 3 ; pulſory 
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( 4) 
pulſory requiſition of perſons and property con- 


- tinyes in full force. The innumerable engines 


of violence and oppreſſion are as active as before. 
The axe only, inſtead of being kept in conſtant 


and unremitting exerciſe, is ſuſpended over the 
heads of the ſtill e and e m— 
1 


Tax pelt is, thi nothing Slap the aſtoniſhing 
ſeverity by which! alone Robeſpierre could main- 
tain his individual ſway, could have enabled the 
ſyſtem which has ſucceeded thereto, to aſſume 
the title of Moderation. It is by the aid of com- 
pariſon that things often carry names, to which, 
in a juſt ſenſe, they are by no means entitled, 
The people, who had immediate deſtruction be- 
fore their eyes, are rejoiced at a reſpite. They 
are 3 4 in being permitted to breathe a while, 
and to enjoy a ceſſation from the horrid work of 
death. On a momentary eſcape they build their 
hopes of future preſervation; and without the 
ſmalleſt relief in other reſpects, they recollect 


| their paſt dangers, N call their eder ſtate 
« Wolerazdon.“ 


n . 


7 80 inexpreſſibly odious and revolting was the 
ſanguinary reign of Robeſpierre, that his ſucceſs- 
. | ful 


der ation. 


41 


ful rivals cannot fail to derive a degree of po- 


pularity, and to acquire a momentary ſtrength; 


by appearing to adopt a ſyſtem different from 
that which he purſued. Succeeding to ſuch a 
Monſter, they, Monſters as they are, fortify their 
own domination by the horror and deteſtation 
which he inſpired, and which they take cute to 
keep up by a thouſand artifices, and even by re- 
laxing, as far as they dare, the ſprings of + 
gour and ſeverity by which he maintained the 
aſcendancy, They find it a prodigious advan- 

tage that a compariſon with him cannot but ope- 
rate in their favour ; and they improve that ad- 
vantage to the utmoſt. It ſhould alſo be remem-- 
bered, that they ſucceed to the direction of that 
immenſe mals of organized force, which has been 
colleted and formed by means very different 
from thoſe of moderation; and the impetus being 
once ſo powerfully given, they-can for a time 
direct and govern the machine by a much leſs 
degree of violence than was neceſſary to put it 
into motion. And alas the aſtoniſhing ſucceſſes 
of their arms and the rapidity of their conqueſts 
come in aid of their other advantages, and enable 


them, with more ſecurity and effect, to ſuſtain 


their treacherous and unnatural character of mo- 
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Bor who is there endued with a ſufficient por. 


'tien of credulity to place the leaſt confidence in 


theſe pretences to moderation, or in the con- 


tinuance and ſtability of ſuch, a ſyſtem? Soon 


mult the guillotine reſume its ſway, unleſs, in- 


deed, the novel prejudice attached to its name, 


ſhould render it neceſſary . to _ ſubſtitute ſome” 
other Revolutionary inſtrument of death. The 


cauſes which. have produced its momentary ſuſ- 


penſion are fleeting and precarious. . The furious 
elements remain unimpaired, and are ready to 


burſt forth again with as much violence as ever, 


Terror has — the grand engine of the Revolu- 


tion, and is {till neceflary to uphold 1 it. With- 


out this key- ſtone, the immenſe arch of violence 


and oppreſſion, which remains perfect in all its 


other parts, muſt fall to pieces. By no other 
means can the people be compelled to ſubmit to 
-  a"privation' of all the rights of ſociety, which 
They have ſacrificed to a purfvit of the vifionary 


#nd impracticable Rights of Man.“ The novelty 
of the preſent ſcene will ſoon be over. The im- 


preffion of dread left by Robeſpierre will gradu- 


ally wear away, and the people will begin to en-— 
quire, why they muſt endure the ryranny and 


inzuftice of a ſet of miſcreant uſurpers, and be 
: obliged, at their command, to march, and fight, 


and bleed to till and reap, and abandon the 


C43 


gut of their labours to a mercileſs: ie 
retaining ſcarcely enough to keep body and ſoul 
together. To ſuch enquiries the axe alone cam 
give a ſatisfactory anſwer. To theſe juſt and 
powerful cauſes of diſſatisfaction will be united 


the immenſe torrent of popular paſſions, ever. 


ready to burſt forth upon the removal of any res 
ſtraint. The numerous factions which have been 
ſuppreſſed, will avail themſelves of fo fair an'ops 
portunity to ſtruggle again for the aſcendaneys 
The Jacobins, every- where diſperſed, will labour 
inceſſantly to regain their loſt influence; and the 


ruling party will find it impoſſihle to preſerve their 


power, and to keep under thei: rivals and competi- 
tors, without the aſſiſtance of extreme rigour and ſe- 
verity. Perhaps they will avail themſelves of the 
odium which they have ſucceeded in fixing upon 
the term Jacobinicm, and every one deſtined to 


deſtruction, becauſe ſuſpected to be hoſtile to 
their reign, will be hunted down under the x 4 


of Jacobin; which, inſtead of Ariſtocrat, will for 
a time be the cant term of reproach. But while 
Jacobiniſm is thus perſecuted in appearance, its 
ſpirit will ſurvive and flouriſh under ſome other 


form. It is a ſyſtem too favourable to organized” 
anarchy to be entirely abandoned, And ſhould 


the avowed Jacobins be torally cruſhed, a matter 


18 * by no means certain, new Jacobins Will 


riſe, 
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riſe, Phœnix- like, from their aſhes ; and the fac- 
tions into which the victorious party will inſtantly 
ſplit, will comba: each other with J acobin arts and 
een 1 Ra. 


er in 11 all our foiraletiois reſdiiliing 
the interior of France lead only to one ſatisfactory 
coneluſion . that it is impoſſible to form any rational 
"conjecture, or to build any well-founded depen- 
dence on 4 matter ſo extremely fluctuating, unſet- 
ted, and precarious. What occurs to day affords 
no clue whereby to judge of to-morrow, There 
are no data from which to argue, no fixed or ſet- 
tled principles from whence to depart. While 
France is Revolutionary, ſhe will defy all future, 
'us ſhe has baffled all paſt conjecture, and her 
condition will continue to conſiſt of inceſſant 
'though irregular vibrations, between the extremes 
of mercileſs Tyranny and of ferocious. Anarchy, 
The pretended moderation of the day is but one 
of the phaſes of a Revolution, which threatens in 
its progreſs to derange every thing within the 
ſcope of its influence, and to make all orderly and 
| civilized States to ſtart from their ſpheres, and 
'ruſh into the immenſe void of Anarchy and Chaos. 
What appearance that Revolution will next exhi- 
bit it is as difficult to ſurmiſe, as it was to foretell 
the paſt or the preſent, Even choſe perſons who, 
2 for 
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for the time being, appear at the head of affairs, 
have no influence over the cauſes which tend to 
keep France in conſtant agitation and fluctuatioh. 
They are, indeed, the foremoſt in this ſcene of 
confuſion and uproar ; bur the ruſhing torrent is 
behind them; and while they ſeem to drive, they 
are themſelves driven. They cannot recede, hut 
' muſt go on, coſt what it may, in their career of 
violence and iniquity. They have no power over 
the whirlwind on which they ſeem to ride, and 
which they have contributed to raiſe. They are 
themſelves the ſport of the boiſterous elements 
which they have excited in conjunction with many 
others, who have been ſucceſſively demoliſhed by 
the fury of the ſtorm; and it is more than proba- 
ble, that the next blaſt will hurry them in an 
- inſtant from their ſlippery and baſeleſs elevation 
into the ſame gulph with their predeceſſors ©. 


„What an inſtructive warning does the fate of French 
_ agitators ſound in the ears of thoſe, who ſeek to unſetile other 
States, and to diſturb the foundations which have for ages 
been the bafis of ſocial order and ſecurity ! After ſuch an exam. 
ple, is it poſſible for theſe raſh adventurers to think, that they 
would be able to ſtop the machine of reform when onee ſet in 
motion, and get out at Hounſlow,” or anywhere elſe, till it 
has hurried them on to deſtrudlion? Let them remember, that 
the road they wiſh to take, very different from that to 
Hounſlow and M iudſor, lies down a very ſteep deſcent, ane that 
its declivity increaſes greatly at every ſtep. | 
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TRI only material difference between the diffe- 


rent Revolutionary ſyſtems of terror and modera. 

tion, is by no means in favour of the latter, which 
is the moſt proper to rouſe ſuſpicion and diſtruſt. 

It is a falſe and treacherous moderation, tending 
only to deceive. The only real diſtinction 
between the two ſyſtems i is, that the one diſplays 
openly what the other attempts to conceal. 


They are equally deſtructive, becauſe they are 
equally a part of that general ſyſtem which tends 


1 to univerſal deſolation and ruin. But of the two, 
the moderate is the moſt dangerous, becauſe it 
ſeeks to inſinvate itſelf into our confidence, to put 
us off our guard, and to lull that alarm which 
\ would impel us to provide for our ſecurity. It 
"will deceive all who confide in it. Should any 


Emigrants be tempted thereby to truſt themſelves 


within its reach, they will, in all probability, be 


the victims of their credulity, as thouſands have 


been who, at different periods of the Revolution, 
have truſted to the baſilifk faith of Decrees. The 


'men who wield this gilded ſceptre of moderation 


have made themſelves ſufficiently known, and it 
has not yet been proved that they have undergone 


any fupernatural transformation. They can act 
only to 1njure, they can {peak only to deceive, 


they can promiſe only to betray : and, what is 
Till more deſerving of attention, they hold 


their 


CW 


their power by ſo precarious a tenure, that their 
ability to perform their promiſes and engagements 
does not exceed their ſincerity in making them“. 


Bur whatever be the real temper of thoſe per- 
ſons who, becauſe they appear foremoſt in the 
ranks of confuſion, and give the word of command, 
ſ-em to be poſſeſſed of the governing power 
whatever be the faſhion of the day, ſet by Paris, 
and inſtantly adopted with ſlaviſn ſervility by the 
reſt of France—whether, in ſhort, the prevailing 
ſy ſtem aſſume the ſoft ſemblance of moderation, 
or the more harſh and diſguſting hue of terror 
ſhall the reſt of Europe be the ſport of ſo capri- 
cious an influence ? Shall the Belligerent Powers 
be diverted from their object, or fluctuate in their 
plans, becauſe appearances are every day aſſuming 
a new face in a country which is ſubje& to no 
fixed and ſettled principle, and which is as deſtitute 
of ſtabilicy as it is of virtue? That Conetry, 
amidſt all its: internal viciſſitudes, is becoming 
every hour more dangerous to other ng 
formidable in its force, more alarming in its con- 
queſts. In its hoſtilities, in its ambition, in its 
inſolence, nothing like moderation is to be 


| # Thoſe who talk of treating for peace with ſuch men ought 
* to prove, that this deſcription is not applicable. 
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found *. Every change that takes place docs but 
bring with it freſh proof, that Europe can 
never attain ſecurity, or enjoy repoſe, until France 
ſhall have exchanged her Revolutionary ſtate 


for that, of order and ſubjection to regular. and 
ſtable government. 


. is a eruch which, amid all the ls of 
confuſion, ſhines forth with clear and ſteady light, 
and which is conſtantly acquiring additional 
luſtre from the lengthened. continuance of the 
| ſurrounding obſcurity, While deſtitute of all 
fixed principle of Government, capable of main- 
| taining and preſerving a ſettled and orderly ſtate 

of things, the condition of France muſt continue 
to. be Anarchical, If, indeed, it were poſſible to 
cut her off from all connection and interference 
with-other States, her Anarchy would be of ſhort 
duration, and ſhe muſt ſpeedily, from the operation 
of internal cauſes, return to a ſtate of civil organi- 
Zation, under the controul of regular and perma- 
nent Government, which is the natural ſtate of 
Jocial man. But ſituate, as ſhe is, in the heart of 
' Burope, with ſuch immenſe reſources at her 

* The obſervation of Barrere in the Sitting of Nov. 14 
3s but too juſt : © Through a fatality generally attendant on 
«© Revolutions, every thing but victory has changed around us, 


«« Paſſions, intereſts, fraternity, projects, politics, public opinion 
%% all have aſſumed a new form.” 
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command, with ſuch opportunity ard ſuch ability 


. * 


to moleſt other Countries, ſhe has it conſtantiy in 


her power to make the principle of moleſtation 


auxiliary to the principle of anarchy; and as every 


ſyſtem, when once eſtabliſhed, ſeeks to prolong its 
exiſtence, ſhe is ſure to avail herſelf of that power. 
In other Fords, by the aid of external war, the 
may ſubſiſt without ſettled order or regular cohe: 
rence—and the force neceſſary to be exerted to 
carry on that War, aided by the pretexts of delu- 
Gon and the enthuſiaſm to which it gives occaſion, 


will ſupply the place of an internal regulator, 


and enable the ſucceſſion of ruling parties to 
exerciſe, one after another, the Supreme Power, 
undefined as it is, though none of them be able 
long to retain it. Thus is Anarchy within fed and 
maintained by aggreſſion without; and the Nation 
is thereby held together, though in a ſtate of in- 
ceſſant reſtleſsneſs and change, and deſtitute of any 
internal tie which could otherwiſe prevent it from 
falling to pteces. The Few are thus enabled' to 
keep the Multitude in a ſtate not merely of forced 
ſubjection, but of oppreſſion and miſery beyou 
all example. The individuals poſſeſſing” the 


| aſcendancy are indeed frequently cut off, and Py 


æcquiſition of the ſceptre of Anarchy is but the 
prelude to deſtruction: but the Anatchical Mon- 
ſter is not enfeebled by the overthrow of this or 


that 
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that party no ſooner does he loſe one head than 
his generative powers inſtantly ſupply another: 
and however theſe heads may vary in aſpect or in 
hue, my are all equatly voracious and deſtructive, 


Tur juſtneſs of the above latens is 10 appa-- 
rent, that it is perpetually recurred ko by thoſe 
perſons who are inceſſantly calling out for Peace, 
without daring to encounter the queltion, whether 
Peace be at this time attainable. Such perſons both 
fee and admit the inſeparable connection between 
the Anarchy of France and the War, and they 
therefore contend, that the diſcontinuance of the 
one will certainly produce the termination of 
the other. But who is there ſo blind as not to 
perceive, that this argument, like the caule i it is 
employed to ſupport, inverts the order of things, 
by making caule and effect to aſſume each other's 
place ? It ſuppoſes the Anarchy to have reſulted 
from the War, inſtead of having produced it. 
The inference would not indeed be concluſive, 
even if the ſuppoſition were well-founded. For 
af che War, co-operating with other cauſes, had 
thrown France into her preſent ſtate of confuſion, 
it by no means follows that it would be either 
fate or practicable to abandon it while ſhe 
remains in that ſituation. But it is eſtabliſhed 
beyond all controverſy, - by the undeniable evi- 
gence of facts, that France firſt broke looſe from 
| 8 every 


„ | 
every ſpecies of internal reſtraint, and then, by a 
very natural tranſition, became a ſource of exter- 
nal moleſtation and annoyance *. She has not 
only been, in every inſtance during the preſent 
War, both the formal and the virtual aggreſſor 
in hoſtilities, but the Revolution itſelf, from its 
very commencement, was, both in principle, lan- 
guage, and conduct, aggreſſive on every other 
State, and hoſtile to every exiſting Government, 
and to every ſpecies of lawful authority. - It was 
a Revolution founded on principles which tended 
directly to Anarchy, becauſe they were incompa- 
tible with ſocial order and civil ſubordination; it 
aſſumed, at the very outſet, a character of univer- 
ſal proſelytiſm, inſolence, and encroachment; 
and it exhibited, in its earlieſt ſtage, a threatening 


aſpect to the tranquillity of mankind, It affected 
to take for i its baſis a Declaration of the Rights 


of Man, which, inſtead of being £4. to 


ſpecific regulations applicable to the ſtate of 


France, ſeems to have been intended as an act of 


Legiſlation for the whole human race ; while by 

holding forth general aſſertions of abſtract and 
unalienable rights, nowhere exifling in practice, 
it condemned, without reſerve, every ſubſiſting 
Government as unlawful, The uſurping Aﬀembly 


* When the raſh and empyrical folly of M. Neckar, by o 


introducing the © double repreſentation” of the Commons, 
opened the flood-gates to a popular torrent, which nothing 
could refiſt, =at hat moment all political balance was entirel 
deſtroyed, and the Anarchy of France was virtually atchieved. 
which 
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rhich framed this Declaration (as well as each 


ſuecreding Aſſembly) made no ſcruple to repre- 
dent every Sovereign as a Tyrant, and every 
People as enſlaved. Even the liberty of Great 


Britain was looked down upon with contempt, 
and Engliſhmen were to owe their Freedom to 
the example of France. Nor was the Aſſembly 


remiſs in enforcing its principles and its theories 


by a conduct and example perfectly correſponding 
-thcrewith. - The Members of that Aſſembly, in 
direct violation of their truſt and of their oaths, 
- aboliſhed all diſtinctions of rank, thoſe neceſſary 
+ gradations in the ſocial edifice—diſplaced all the 
" exiſting. powers —trarpled vpon the rights of 
property - connived at the moſt atrocious exceſſes 
aid proſtrate the Church—and, by depofin ing the 


King from bis lawful aul bority and his bereditary 
dgniiy (though they retained him as a phantom 


of Royalty, to make him ſubſervient to their 
purpoſcs) they prepared bis inevitable deftruftion v. 
They thus declared, that the kind of Revolution 
of wh! ch France was intended to furniſh a model 


for general imitation, was a complete diſſolution 
of all the bands of Society that the Rights of 


Man which they ſought to eſtabliſh and to incul- 
Fate, were not thoſe rational and ſalutary rights, 


The event has put it 8 all doubt that this was TREA- 
SON in France, though Juries ſeem to thisk that it is not 
o in 9 


' . | both 


( #7 2 


both of Sovereign and ubject, conſiſting in the 
right to protection on the one ſide, and to alle» 
giance, reſpect, and ſubmiſſion on the other, and 


preſeribing to each correſponding duties as the 


condition of its reſpective claims no ſuch 


rights were to be found in their code; but in- 
ſtead thereof the denial of all rights on che part 


of the Sovereign, and the aſſertion af the right af 


diſobedience, inſurrection, and rebellion, on the 
part of the People. Farther, by applying the 
exerciſe of theſe horrid rights 'to the perſon and 
government of the moſt mild and benign Printe 
that ever ſar on the Gallic Throne, they pro- 


claimed to the world, that wanting no excuſe or 


palliation derived from the actual exiſtence of 
intolerable oppreſſion and mercileſs tyranny it 
Was a deliberate, metaphyſical, and cold-hearted 
rebellion of which their Revolution preſentedan 
example to mankind. In like manner did the 
infant Revolution, like an Hercules in his cradle, 

announce betimes to other States what it would 
one day become, by graſping and attacking every 
right, even of foreign Princes, that was within its 


reach. The rights of the German Princes 
 feudatories | in Alſace and Lorraine (rights effa- 


bliſhed by ſolemn Treaties and long enjoyed), 
and the Sovereignty of the Pope as a Temporal 
Prince in Avignon, were invaded and uſurped, 
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as a a pretage of that univerſal aggreſſion by which 


the maturer age of the Revolution was to be 
diſtinguiſhed. ans 0 #4 hit 


Tas progreſs | of the Revolution ever 
iince has been accompanied with an | increas» 
ling inſolence and hoſtility towards other States, 
with unceaſing endeavours toſtimulate the people 
of every Country to follow ſo bright an example, 
and to excite everywhere a ſpirit of turbulence, 
diſcontent, and diſaffection; until at length the 
Trumpet of Revolt was openly ſounded to the 


-whole World—and by the Decree of November 
19, 1793, the Convention of France offered fra- 
ternity and aſſiſtance to all People who ſhould wiſh to 
recover their liberty. This formal Declaration of 
War was, as might naturally have been expected, 
ſpeedily. followed by an actual commencement of 


hoſtilities againſt ſuch. of the Belligerent Powers 


as had not been previouſly attacked; while, to 
| keep open ſome ſources of neceſſary ſupplies, 
other Powers were cajoled, and even bribed, 


as well to betray, by a baſe, daſtardly, and 


ruinous Neutrality, the general cauſe of Society, 
as to overlook the inſults they had received, in 
5 common with their neighbours, and the particu- 
lar attempts made to allure their own ſubjects to 
embrace the faith of the Revolu tion. Now indeed, 
_ that the military force of the Republic has been 


completely organized; now that, by means alike 
horrible and unprecedented, and which no regular 


Government 


610 


Government could employ—now that, by eyery 
ſpecies of cruelty and oppreſſion, and by making 
all the ſtrength and reſources of the Country flow 
into this channel, bat force has been extended to 
a degree unknown in the annals of the Monarchy, 


and been crowned with aſtoniſhing ſucceſs—the 
maſk is thrown aſide—the ardour of French 


Philanthropy is cooled the decree of Fra- 
ternity is repealed—the Convention cares "no 


* 


longer for the liberty of other States —and 
the arms of France are pointed, not towards 
univerſal Freedom, but univerſal Conqueſt. The 
moſt moderate pretenſion now is, to make the Bank 
of the Rhine the boundary of the French Territory; 
a pretenſion which, if urged by the Monarchy, 
| would have been wiſely repelled at any coſt, and 
at any riſk, by the united force of the reſt of 
Europe. It ſurely behoyes Europe to conſider 
very ſeriouſly the infinitely more powerful rea- 
ſons which call upon them to reſiſt ſuch a pre- 
_ tenſion, and indeed every pretenſion of the French 
Anarchical Republic. It behoves Europe to 
reflect ſeriouſly on the conſequences attending the 


eſtabliſhment of ſuch a Republic, whereby France 


would be formed into a State altogether militaryz 
In, which induſtry, commerce, arts, and ſciences, 
would have no other object than to ſupport num- 
© berleſs armies, ever ready to ruſh forth and deſpoil 
neighbouring countries; and where the plough, 

the loom, and the forges would be valued only 
for the ſake of furniſhing the implements and the 


neceſſaries of war. 
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As, therefore, it is clear that the French Re- 
| volution had a direct tendency to prove a ſource 

| | of general diſturbance ; and as, in point of fact, 
| it has endangered the ſafety of every State, and 
1 the exiſlence of all lawful Government; and that, 
| as well by aiming to excite everywhere a ſpirit 
| of reſtleſſneſs, inſubordination and revolt, as by 
actually kindling a general War; it follows as a 
plain and undeniable conſequence, that ſo long as 
France, under the influence of its Revolution, 
mall continue to be Anarchical, Europe muſt be 


f A ſtranger to repoſe and ſecurity. While France 
g - 1s deſtitute of regular and ſtable Government, 
8 War, with all its concomitant dangers, muſt 


continue; unleſs, indeed, it ſhould terminate fa- 
tally for civil ſociety; a fuppoſition becoming 
leis chimerical every day. The Anarchy of 
France, poſſeſſed of ſufficient power to render the 
"*conqueſt of the Country almoſt a vifionary ſpecu- 
lation, but incapable at the fame time of ſubſiſt- 


Der ß . . 
FW woo eee, Crt r ind TACIT ADC 7 cor LE Al A . e 


= ing without the aid of War, will, for its own 
| fake, refort to the means neceffary to prolong its 
| : exiſtence. It'is a Monſter that feeds on War; 
1 and, fitvated in France, it has unfortunately am- 
i4 ple means of ſubfiſtence at its command. Peace 
; | would be poiſon to this Monſter, which it has 
} |. too much ſagacity to be prevailed on to ſwallow. 
8 Abe only way, therefore, to attain tranquillity, 
| is 


4 | 
is to Kill the Hydra. But he muſt be killed out- 
right. He has wonderful powers of reſuſcita- 
tion; and, if left even at the laſt gaſp, he is ſu 
to recover, and to become almoſt inſtaytaneoully 


as formidable as ever. But how is his complete 


deſtruction to be effected? There is but one way; 
and ſhould the Combined Powers neglect it, though 

they may perhaps, if their arms be ſingularly ſuc- 
ceſsful, ſucceed in weakening and reducing their 


enemy, ſo as to obtain a ſhort interval of delulave. 


"repoſe, he will ſoon be renovated, and attack 
them again, when it will be out of their power 
to ſuſtain another ſhock. It is obviouſly pointed 
out by the nature and the hiſtory of the Revolu- 
tion, that this Monſter can never be entirely; de- 


ſtroyed, until the lawful Government, to the ſub- 


. verſion of which he owes his exiſtence, be firmly 
_ reſtored. Nothing can be more plain and fample 
than this propoſition ;-nor can any mathematical 
demonſtration be attended with greater certainty 
FRANCE BECAME ANARCHICAL BY THE SUB- 
VERSION OF HER ANTIENT AND LAWEFUL So- 
VERNMENT, AND SHE CAN ONLY CEASB T0 
' BE SO BY ITS RE-ESTABLISHMENT. This 
is the only event in which ſhe can ceaſe to be 
Revolutionary, and either enjoy order and trans 
Auillity herſelf, or ſuffer it to exiſt elſewhere. 


Tux experience of the Revolution is ſurely 


not calculated to recommend, either the repetition 
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of any plan by which it has been dicliaguiſbedd 
or the experiment of any new ſpeculation, It 
3s the antient Government, under which France 
arrived in the long ſucceſſion of ages, at the 
height of proſperity, which. is alone applicable to 
that Country—it is that alone which preſents 
any diſtinò or ſpecific object to the mind.  Sup- 
poſing any other ſyſtem to be attempted, to what 
andard is it ta be brought? To whoſe opinion 
ĩs it to be referred in order to aſcertain i its nature, 
its limitations, or its extent! ? By what, au- 
thority is it to be eſtabliſned? Alas | who can- 
not ſee that the very attempt would tend only to 
prolong contention and perpetuate uncertainty? 
Suppoling that any newly contrived ſy ſtem of 
Conſtitutional Royalty, inſtead of the genuine Mo- 
narchy of France, were to be reſorted to, how 
long could it be expected to endure? What 


foundation could it have capable of ſupporting 
it? What could recommend it but the ca- 


"price of the day? What could protect it 


| _ againſt the caprice of the morrow ? This would 


till be Anarchy, although its hideous fea- 
tures might wear a momentary and an inſidious 


ſmile. Even the calm which might be thus pro- 


duced, would itfelt denote, in horrid gloom, the 
returning tem * | 
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1x8 + 
Ir is impoſſible, therefore, for any truth td 
be better ſupported, by reaſon and experience, 
than this That no durable Government can be 
eſtabliſhed in France, except upon the baſis of 
its antient Conſtitution. - That Conſtitution, which 
Has its roots deep-ſtricken in antiquity, can alone 
afford a firm and ſolid foundation for order, trans 


guillity, and permanent authority. It is, perhaps, | 


On a general conviction of this truth, and on the 

conduct which ſuch a conviction would product, 
that depends the eſcape of mankind from the de- 
ſolation and ruin with which they are menaced. 
But although every friend to peace and hums- 
nity would rejoice at ſuch an event as the reſto- 
ration of bat lawful Government, the apparent 
difficulty of bringing it about may perhaps diſ- 
courage from the underraking. That it may be 


difficult of accompliſhment is perhaps true but 


it ſhould be remembered, that to eſtabliſh any other 
ſyſtem is impoſſible. The experience of fourteen 
Centuries has proved that Government to be 


racticable in France, The ſame experience, cor» - 


roborated ſince by hat fo dearly purchaſed by the 


laſt five years, proves that no other is there practi- 
cable. Nor is the difficulty of reſtoring it ſa 


| great as it may appear to be. Habits, manners, 
attachments, prejudices—thoſe nerves and finews 

of all human inſtitutions, have been formed upbn 
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this model. It is true, they have ſuffered a tem- 
porary interruption. But they are engraven on 
the hearts and minds of the people; and may, 


perhaps, reſume their ſway with more influence 
than ever. The ſufferings that have accompanied 


their abſence, muſt render their return doubly 
welcome. No attachment is ſo ſtrong as an an- 


tient one when renewed after a ſuſpenſion, par- 
ticularly when that ſuſpenſion has been produc- 


tive of miſery: as a bone chat has been broken 
is, when knit again, ſtronger than ever. What- 
ever may be inſinuated to the contrary, by thoſe 
who wiſh to caſt an odium on every condition of 


#rderly ſociety, the people of France were diſtin- 
guiſhed as 2, contented and happy people —at- 
tached to their Monarchy, their Religion, their 
Laws, and their Magiſtrates ; and it will be infi- 
-pitely more eaſy for them to reſume thele attach- 
ments, under which they became flouriſhing and 


: reſpectable, than to form new ones that ſhall be in 
any degree permanent. They will never poſſeſs 
ſtability until they quit their inconſtancy, and 
en to their antient and orderly babits of life, 


Tunosz whole aim it is to prolong + to ag 
Anarchy, loſe no opportunity of repreſenting the 


_ antient Government of France as an intolerable 


„e and they thereby prevail on many 


Vell | 
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well-diſpoſed perſons, who rely more on the * Js 
ſertions of others than on their own inveſtiga · 
tion of facts, to deprecate the return of ſuch a ſyſ⸗ 
tem. Nor, indeed, is it unuſual to hear it maintain- 
ed, that France was entirely deſtitute of a Con- 
ſtitution; a doctrine which was induſtriouſly pro- 
pagated at the beginning of the Revolution, and” 
Which, by gaining credit in the minds of the 
| people, had conſiderable influence in. prevailing  . 
on them to part with the ſubſtance in purſuit, of 

a mere ſhadow. :. They have, however, ſince 


learned to their coſt what it is to be without a 


Conſtitution . A greater abſurdity. cannot be 


advanced, than that a large and populous country 


ſhould have ſubſiſted in an uniform manner, under 
the ſame form of Government and the ſame funda- 
mental Laws, from century to century; frequently 
engaged in foreign war, and, what is far more de- 
ciſive in that reſpect, often enjoying conſiderable 


intervals of peace Þ ;. proceeding progreſſively in - 


all the arts and refinements, of civilization, and 
| 1 . * * of proſperity; and all 


„Alike abſurdity was maintained in 1 of this Country 
by Thomas Paine, and propagated by his friends and abettors 
in the Conſtitutional and London Correſponding Societies. 


T I'fay, what is more, enjoying frequent intervals of peace 
For, as has been before eſtabliſhed; Anarchy may ſubſiſt by the 
aid of War, bat a ſtate of peace requires both that Govern- 


ment ſhould be fixed and ſtable, and that its powers ſhould be 
DF — balanced. 
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: this e a Conftitution.” But it is not only 
true that France had a Conſtitution, but that the 
had ſuch 4 one as was beſt adapted to the genius, 
the manners, and the habits of the people. It 
was, in its ſpirit and efſence, favourable to their 
enjoyment of as much freedom as was conſiſtent 


with the aggregate of their ſituation , So far 
was their "aw from being a Deſpot, that the 
very principle of his authority was, , vent In £68 
A vet Ie Roi. He could not impoſe taxes by his 
authority alone, but, in the abſence of the Statex 
General, was often ſucceſsfully reſiſted by the Par- 
Fartients, and "obliged thereby to renounce his 
intentions. 'The ſte powerful bodies had a right 
of temoniſtrance, and of carrying tothe Throne the 
"Wilkes and complaints of his people. His ſubjects 
Frequently, in an individual as well as in a 
corporate capacity, ſuſtained Yaw-fuits with the 
"Crown, ind Were frequently ſucceſsful. And 
o far were the middling and lower elaſſes from 
Raving any cauſe to complain of an unequal ad- 
miniſtration of the Laws, it is well known that 
in the ordinary Tribunals, whatever advantage 
Was derived from rank was in favour of thoſe 


claſſes. 


Ir is not meant to be denied, that in a courſe 
of time numerous and 'grofs abuſes * Ree! in, 


* See note [A] at de end. — 
wid 


C 


which andoubte dly required correction; abuſes 


N 


that, unlike thoſe imperfections which exiſt in 


this Country (and which are indeed more or leſs 
inſeparable from the practice of every inſtitution), 


did obſcure, in ſome degree, the principles of the 


Conſtitution and impair its, energy: whereas 


here, whatever defects 2 faſtidious and ſpeenls- 


tive eye may diſcover, our Conſtitution, in its 
Practice and reſult, is as perfect as it is poſſible 
for the rational mind ro form an idea of; 1. 
perfect, as to have no ſolid advantages to expect 

from reform, and therefore poſſeſſing no motive 
to encounter the riſk. W from the re 
4 iment. 


CF" 1 : % 
E 5 , 


Bor the abus of the French dress 
great and odious as they were, were far, during 
the mild reign of Loyis XVI. fram being applied 
tothe purpoſes of oppreſlion ; and they wereon the 
| pointof being exterminated for ever, by that bene. 
volent and truly patriotic King, when the Authors 
of the Revolution took a baſe advantage af his 
anxiety for his people's welfare, and of his benig- 
' nant diſpoſition, to qverwhelm himſelf and his 
country with deſtruction. In his royal and gra- 
_cious Declaration of the 23d of June 1789 to 
the States General, Which he had convened for 
the er of eſtabliſhing the ene of his 
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| the for all the Wales and grievances of which 
FT they had complained—he propoſed means to re- 
lieve every hardſhip, a and to remove eyery undue 
inequality. In particular, the practice of Lettres 
de Cachet (which in his reign exiſted much more 
in recollection than in uſe; and which, however 
able to perverſion, were never oppreſſive or for- 
midable to the great body of the people) he 
called upon the States to aſſiſt him in abobſhing, 
by finding ſome ſubſtitute in the lieu thereof, to 
provide for the public tranquillity which the 
ſudden removal of any eſtabliſhed barrier might 
have otherwiſe endangered, and for the honour 
of families, which in that refined country being a 
matter of peculiarly exquiſite ſenſibility, required 
extraordinary means of preſervation — the in- 
equalities attending the collection of the taxes, in 
Favour of what were called the privileged orders, 
an evil much more real than the bugbear of the 
Baſtille, though far leſs extenſive than is generally 
ſuppoſed, he alſo provided againſt in the above 
Declaration; although theſe privileges had been 
wy preyiouſly and voluntarily abandoned by thoſe 
orders, in whoſe favour they had been originally 
Sg eſtabliſhed on rational and equitable grounds .— 
and to complete his gracious offers, he propoſed, 
in conformity to the ſpirit of the French Conſti- 
NH tution, which. in this reſpect had become dormant, 
1 oth the conſent of the __ in the States ſhould 
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CR 
be neceſſary to authorize the impoſition of taxes. 
In ſhort, this beneficent Prince, abundantly more 
eager to remedy every grievance than his people 
were to utrer their complaints, propoſed in that 
Declaration a plan, not merely to reform, but to 


check and prevent, as much as poſſible, the cor- 
ruptions of the State; and which, if accepted, 
as it deſerved to be, with joy and gratitude, and 
carried into effect as far as it was conſiſtent with 
the principles of the anitent Conſtirution®, might 
have been rendered the Macna CrarTa' of 


| France: and it has been juſtly ſaid, that a bad 


King would never have granted ſo much bur 
after the loſs of many battles. £2) | 


PosTERITY will cariely believe that in return 
for ſo much benevolence and goodneſs, this 


gracious Monarch, this indulgent Father af 


his People, after being loaded with number- 
leſs inſults during a captivity of more than three 


years, was brought to a mock trial and an ignomi- 
nious execution. — See him, Frenchmen— ſee your 
affectionate — your once · beloved Sovereign 
"expiring on a ſcaffold the victim of foul rebel- 


* There ſeems, indeed, to be ſome reaſon to conclude, that 
this Declaration deviated in a degree from the antient Confti- 
tution, by fettering too much the exerciſe of the Execunve 
Power. But that defect might have been corrected, if the States 
' had taken for their guide the ſpirit of that Conſtitution, a8 


they were houng by their duty and their oaths to have done. 
bon 
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Von and relentleſs barbarity—refuſed, in his laſt 


moments, the common privilege of the vileſt ma- 
lefactors, a parting adieu to the ſurrounding mul- 
titude - precipitated into eternity with the un⸗ 
Aniſhed. prayer ſtill quivering on his lips —his 


royal head held up by rebel hands, and inſolently 


declared. the head of a Traitor *—his bleeding 
corpſe caſt with indignity into the neareſt voce 
of interment, without a fingle form of religious 
rite or even of decent ſepulture and haſtily con- 
ſumed, le ſt ſome lay al ſympathizing tear ſhould fall 
on the. ſenſeleſs clay, —And ſhall nor, O once 
loyalpeople!—fhall not the review of ſucha ſcene, 


while it rouſes your juſt vengeance againſt its vile 
perpetrators, revive your attachment to the Crown. 


and Family of your injured Monarch ?—Shall it 
not rivet your fidelity to the Son of your myr- 
dered Sovereign the deſcendant of your fourth 


Henry — the Heir of the French Monarchy ? In 


that unfortunate Prince, miraculouſly preſerved 
amidſt ſo many dangers, but ſtill waſting his 


youthful. days in gloomy confinement, behold 
'- your Liza: SoveREicn! Render to him the 
| homage of your hearts, and thank Heaven that 


you may {till hope to expiate in the perſon of the 


Son, the injuries of the Father. Thus, by re- 
turning to the paths of duty and allegiance, may 
you yet eſcape from the miſeries you now ſuffer, 


and lay a folld foundation for your future hap- 


pineſs, 5 N A 


* See note I B] at the end. 
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Ix was thus that the Engliſh Nation were ref 
cued from the oppreſſions of Tyranny and che 
| horrors of Anarchy. It was thus that they re- 
gained the bleſſings of order, and prepared that 
high ſtate of felicity which they have ſince en- 
joyed, and till enjoy. It was thus that they 
ſought to purify themſelves from the foul ſtain 
of Treaſon, conſummated, as in France, by the 
enormous crime of Regicide: à crime, which 
they ſtill ſeek to expiate, by contrite and ſolemn 
devotion, whenever the revolving day, the blackeſt 
in their Annals, reproaches them with the atro- 
cious deed. The miſeries of their intermediate 
fituation bore, indeed, no compariſon to thoſe now 
endured by France; but they found no aſylum 
except in the refloration of their lawful-Govern- 
ment. They were too wiſe: to clog and embarraſs 


that Reſtoration by new and fanciful reſtrictions 


on the Regal Power, knowing that by ſo doing 
they would only have retarded the return of order 


and tranquillity, and have opened a ſource for 


ſubſequent contention. They knew that it Was 
not then the moment even to introduce any im- 
provements into the adminiſtration of their Go- 
vernment. The experience of Revolutions (for 
they too had had ſeveral during the ſubverſion 


of their Monarchy) had taught them, that the 


object of the very firſt importance and neceſſity was 
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- toreftore things to their antient ſtate they hes 
Fore, inftead of endeavouring to compromiſe with 
theRoyalAuthority, reſtored the Son to theThrone 
of his Father, and truſted to the good ſenſe of 
future and more ſettled times to eſtabliſh ſuch 
checks or correct ives as experience might point 
out to be neceſſary . T hey were ſpeedily and pro- 
perly rewarded; for the very ſame reign produced 
the famous Habeas Corpus Act .— that grand Bul- 
wark of Engliſh Liberty that ſecond Magna 
Charta—ſcarcely inferior to the firſt in . of 
value and 9 

| Tur DAY that France ſhall imitate the above 
example, ſo ſtrongly recommended by its reſult, 
will be a great, a glorious, and a happy day for 
that Country. France will have abundant rea- 
fon to rejoice on that day which fhail ſee the 
Son, in like manner, aſcend the Throne of the 
Father. Not that Conſtitutional} Throne from 
whence the Father, after being depoſed from his 
lawful authority, was led to the ſcaffold—nor any 
other Throne erected on the airy baſis of ſpecu- 
lation, and which would but enſure to him the 
fare of his SRE —but the Throne of his Anceſ- 
tors - there to govern, not deſpotically, but ac- 
cording to known and fundamental laws, and in 


* Sce note el at the end, 
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Pan, as it was previous to its ſubverſion. 
Were it to be reſumed with enfeebled force, how 
could it reduce ſuch a chaos into order hom 
prevent the jarring elements from again ruſhing 


forth and throwing all into confufion! Befidesy | 


where reſides the right to impair! its energy and 
_ eurtail its prerogatives? Have foreign Powers 
ſuch a right, or can it belong to the unprincipled 
regicides who have uſurped, or to any other fac« 
tion which may yet ſucceed them in uſurping, the 


dominion? Until the legitimate Authority be | 
replaced, no lawful act can be done. It is impoſ- 


ſible to confer what is not poſſeſſed "and only 


a Power that is legal can give legitimacy to 


its proceedings. Whatever proceeds from the 
Revolution muſt be eſſentially invalid: whatever 
is derived from ſuch a ſource ſhould be rejected 
with ſcorn: even an advantage, however ſpecious, 


however valuable in itſelf, would, when obtained 
by. ſuch means, ceaſe to be a benefit, and actually 
become an evil. It would be the offspring of 


crime. It would be a ſcyon of the Revolution, 
and would produce only eorrupy. and Poon 
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"Fruit. It would be the germ of future Revolu- 


tions. A purſe of gold is, in itſelf, a good thing, 


but not as the price of infamy, or the produce of 


robbery. Were it poſſible for France to obtain, 
in that way, the moſt perfect theoretical form of 
Government (a ſuppoſition truly chimerical), it 
would in effect be the moſt grievous . misfortune. 
Being acquired by a Revolution, its apparent 
excellence would only recommend the practice of 
Revolutions, and cauſe them to become eaſy; it 
would unſettle men's minds, and render them 
viſionary : for though Nature has impoſed inſu- 
perable limits on pre#:cat perfection, ſpeculative 
1 . no . _ am of RP 


{ * : . "= F 
5 * 


. THE z DAY that ſhall minal why . 
bliſhment of the French Monarchy will be ſcarcely 
more auſpicious to France than tothe reſtof Europe, 
to Society, and to Humanity. Ir will be to man. 
kind a day of eſcape from dangers infinitely more 
dreadful than haveever been either realized in fact, 
or apprehended in idea. Ir will reſcue the human 
ſpecies, not merely from deſolation and ruin, but 
from that impending ſtate of brutal and ferocious 
depravity, into which human nature muſt he re- 
duced, when releaſed from every tie, ſocial, moral, 
and religious from every reftraint of order and 
good government. Ir will ſecure the energy of 
Laws—the rights of Property and the influence 

5 of 
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| 


CC 8-73 
of Religion. Ir will reſtore ſtability to States, 
ſecurity to lawful Government, and peace to 


Nations. Not that it will relieve the world en- 


tirely from the calamity of War, for it will not 
root out the paſſions and infirmities of human 
nature, which, while the world laſts, will occa- 
fionally involve States, as well as individuals, in 


contention : the political, as well as the natural 


world, muſt ever be ſubje& to ſtorms : but it 
will put a ſtop to a War differing as much from 
all other Wars, as the furious conflict of elements 
attending the diſſolution of nature from a common 
burricane or earthquake—a War which-employs 
means infinitely more dreadful than fire and 
fword—which purſues an object inexpreſlibly 
more calamitous than conqueſt and ſubjection -a 


War which admits of no compromiſe—-which no 


ſubmiſſion, no ſacrifice ean aſſuage and which, 


| beſides carrying in its train, with unſpeakable _ 
aggravation, all the miſeries that the moſt cruel 


Wars have ever produced, is itſelf but an auxiliary 
to Anarchy, and aims at nothing leſs than the total 
diſarganization of ciyilized Society, 
NoTnr1NG can avert ſuch a cataſtrophe but the 
event above alluded to the firm and fecure re- 
eſtabliſhment of the French Monareby ; for no- 
thing elſe can extinguiſh the tremendqus Volcano 
which conyulſes the ſocial fabric to its deepeſt 


F'2 foundations. 
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foundations. Any other form of Geegtnnt, 5 


any. novel ſpecies of Conſtitutional Royalty, 


would but cover this Volcano for a moment, and 


upon the ſlighteſt eruption would totally dif- 
appear, and, like the Conſtitution of 1789, 
t leave not a wreck behind.” It is therefore, the 
indiſpenſable duty of the Conlelivd Powers, not 
to ſuffer themſelves to be deluded by ſuch ideal 


phantoms ; but, as the guardians of Society, to 
direct all their attention, and to exert all their 


wiſdom and ability, to accelerate an event, on 


which alone they can depend for the return of 
ſolid and genuine ſecurity. Every motive that can 


and ought to influence them Honour Humaę 
nity and Juſtice — as well as intereſt and policy 


lin their uſual and limited ſenſe) — call upon 
them, not anly to purſue this object with unremit- 


ting ardour, but openly and manfully to avoww it. — 
HONOUR—for it is impoſſible, by any other 
means, even to free their conduct from the ſuſpi- 


cion of being governed by baſe and inſereſted views. 


—HUMANITY—for never was the happineſs of 
man ſo extenfively concerned in any event, fince 


the commencement of the Chriſtian ERA that 
Aacred Epoch, which has been diſmiſſed fram the 
Calendar of French Democratical Infidels, no 


Jeſs eager to inſult the Majeſty of Heaven than 
his Vicegerent on Earth,—JUSTICE=that 


eſſence 


( 
ſolid bond of the ſocial union calls likewiſe upon 
them, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to aſſert its 
cauſe, to vindicate its rights, and to avenge its 


atrocious wrongs. Violated in all its principles 


by the French Revolution, it demands redreſs for 
the unparalleled injuries it has thereby ſuſtain> 
ed, as the only condition of preſerving other 
States from the deſtruction of all rights that are 
eſſential, not merely to the welfare, but to the ex» 
iſtence of Society. The danger to which the juſt 
rights of every lawful Government are expoſed e, 
however obvious (and nothing ſurely can be more 
ſo), is not at all more real or more imminent than 
that which menaces the rights of every pro- 
Prietor, of every. claſs and rank in Society, and of 
every induſtrious individual, whoſe labour is the 
bafis of his independence as well as the ornament 
and ſupport of his condition, All theſe rights are 
indiſſolubly linked together, and the ſame fate, 
whether proſperous or adverſe, awaits them all. 
The ſecurity of perſons and property, the free 
exerciſe of honeſt induſtry, will not ſurvive the 
deſtruction of lawful Government any longer in 
other Countries than they did in France. How 
forcibly then does Juſtice myoke every Sove- 
reign, and every ſubject, to contribute all 
in their power to reſtore the Ws of m— 


See note (D] at the end. 
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Government, which involves in its fate both the 


political and ſocial rights of mankind through- 
out the reſt of the World! Whatever the 
Poets may have feigned, As ru A never attempt- 
ed to quit this Earth till the breaking out 
of the French Revolution. Then it was, that 
feeling her Empire really ſhaken, ſhe pre- 
pared to depart z and the waits only the event of 
thatRevolution, either again to fix her terreſtrial 
abode, or to abandon it for ever, 


Tux call of Honour, Humanity, and Juſtice, 
on the Combined Powers, to aſſiſt in raifing up 
the fallen Monarchy of France, being ſo power- 


ful, it ſurely cannot be neceſſary to enforce it by 
any motives of intereſt or policy. It would be to 


preſume the abſence of all rectitude and virtue, 
of all wiſdom and diſcernmenr, to ſuppoſe, that 


in a cafe fo clear thoſe Powers can conceive their 
real intereſt and ſound policy to lie in other paths 


than thoſe of Honour, Humanity, and Juſtice, 
Were it poſſible, however, after what has hap- 
-pened (proving inconteſtably that general and 
partial intereſts are the ſame), that any Power 
mould be able to lack only at its own concerns, 


or to ſuppaſe they can be ſeparated from thoſe of 


its allies, or indeed from the general intereſts of 


mankind; can ir eſcape the obſervation of the 


Houſes of AusrRIA, of HAN OVER, of BRAN- 
'DENBURG, of ORANGE, and of the other Poten- 
rates 


6 

tates engaged in the cauſe, that their fates, eol- 
lectively and individually, depend on that of the 
Houſe of BouR BON? France has long been ſen- 
ſible of this truth, and has been proclaiming it 
aloud throughout the Revolution. The owners 
of ſeveral eſtates ſituated in the ſame neighbour- 
hood, held under the ſame tenure, and derived 
originally from the ſame title, would be all juſtly 
alarmed, if the right of any one of them were to 
be attacked upon a principle which, if eſtabliſhed, 


would equally affect them all. They would 


ſurely find it their intereſt to make common 
cauſe, and to join in repelling the attack, in the 
firſt inſtance, without waiting ſeverally till their 
own turn ſhould come, and theirmeans of defence 
be diminiſhed by the ſucceſs of their adverſary 
in the original conteſt, This is the caſe with the 
Powers of Europe, except that their rights were 
not obliquely, but directly and open y invaded. by 
the Revolution in France. They were all put in 
iſſue at the ſame time, and they received for- 
mal notice of the claim. None of thoſe Powers 
no lawful Government whatever, has, or can 
have, any other title to ſovereignty than hat by 
which Louis XVI. held his Crown; nor, unleſs 
violence and injuſtice can deſtroy right, than hat 
which has deſcended upon his Heir. Until this 
title ſhall triumph over the principles by which 
| # Since the publication of this Tra, the Houſe of Orange 


has afforded a melancholy confirmation of the above remark. 
Note to the Second Edition. 
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it was attacked, the title of no lawful Govern- 
ment will be ſecure . That thoſe Powers have 
not, to this moment, formally recognized this 
title (connected as it is with their on), and de- 
clared their determination to ſupport it, is far 


more ſurpriziug than any of the aſtoniſhing cir 
cumſtances attending the War; and is alſo the 
real cauſe of its unparalleled” diſaſters, and of 


ts continuance” © 0 


T0 account for this SA 8 is a taſk 


25 painful as it is difficult. _ But it is a truth 
which deſerves their ſerious conſideration, that 


every day they neglect to announce ſuch, recog- 


nition, their cauſe, which is that of Society and 
regular Government, becomes weaker, and their 


chance, not merely of ſucceſs, but of eſcape, 
more doubtful. Every hour —every event 
brings them a freſh and ſolemn warning to delay 
no longer an explicit Declaration in favour of the 


young King and the Regent, of France, as the 


only teſt in their power to give of their honour- 
able and benevolent intentions with reſpect to 
the Country. Late as it now would be, ſuch a 


Declaration could hardly fail inſtantly to produce 
the moſt beneficial conſequences. It would be 
more than equivalent to the moſt brilliant victo- 


ries, and to the moſt powerful acceſſions of force. 
Its appearance would be like the riſing of the ſun 


'* Ser note [ E] at the end. =. 
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upon their cauſe, which would. become 8 


tively | more bright, until it ſhone in the full luſtre 


of meridian ſucceſs. While they negle& a mes- 


fore of ſuch indiſpenſable juſtice, they have no 
Tight to expect the bleſfing of Providence 
on their arms. It is even neceſſary, id or- 


der to produce among the Allies that harmo- 
nious "co-operation which finds ſo many impedi- 


ments in an extenſive Confederacy, by uniting 


their views and directing their efforts to one com- 
mon object. It is impoſſible that they ſhould 
co-operate cordially and effectually, unleſs they 
have the ſame ultimate defign, and unleſs they 
convince each other that this is the caſe.” Other 
wiſe, they will draw different ways, and, inftead 


of affiſting, they will eounteract, ſuſpect, and dif-, 
appoint each other. It is equally impoſſible that 


they ſhould unite. in any other object than that 
which ſuch a Declaration would avow.' The 


reſtoration of the Monarchy of France is the only 


preciſe and ſpecific object which can be preſented 
to the minds, either of the Powers of Europe, or 
of the French People themſelves, as a termination 
of the calamities which diſtreſs the one, and which 
afflict, menace, and endanger the other. Diſtin& 


from this object, no two perſons, either in or out 
of France, agree in any definite and detailed plan. 


Nor can it be ſaid, that any individual is prepated 
with any thing more definite on this ſubject than 
vague and ambiguous terms; ſuch as, 4 a limited or 
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which conyey very different ideas to different 
minds, and which can have no diſtinct meaning 
priori, but only when actually applied to and 


explained by a ſubſiſting and eſtabliſhed order of 


things. If a party of travellers were. to miſs 


their Way, and find themſelves in a wood or a 

-wild, beſet with numberleſs and imminent dan- 
gers, ſhould they be fortunate enough to diſcover 
A, beaten road, leading to a. place of known ſecu- 
rity, can it be ſuppoſed that, rather than pur- 
tve, it, they would prefer the faint traces of 
” dubious tracks, affording no ground of conjefture 
whither they tend? If, therefore, the Confede- 
rated Powers would travel together, aiding and 


ſupporting each other, until they ſhall be ſafe 


From the ubprecedented dangers which ſurround 
them, and which have compelled them to unite 
In their common defence, let them take the only 
plain and obvious path preſenting itſelf to 
their view, and conducting to a fituation which 
long experience bas proved to be ſecure, and 


Which, in their preſent circumſtances, 3 it would 


be their greateſt happineſs to regain, 


Bx a ſolemn and (expreſs Declaration to 0 
it above deſeribed, the Allied Powers would 
cement their union—ſſtrengthen their mutual 
confidence —diſpel the enervating miſts of jea- 
louſy and diſtruſt, and by pledging themſelves to 
dach other, and to the world, that their views are 


a 


© 4 7 


ns preciſe, ** * conſiſtent, as they are 


juſt and honourable; they would greatly facilitate: 
the attainment of their object, and at the fame? 
time engage the cordial wiſhesof every honeſt and 
fecling mind i in their favour. Letnot thoſe object 
who, anxious for the future liberties of Fratice, 

cannot be reconciled to the idea of reſtoring the 
former abuſes of its Government. Thoſe abuſes 
would probably never return; they were in 4 
languiſhing ſtate during the reign of Louis XVI. 
and they received their coup de grace before the 
Revolution. They were not of the ſubſtance' of 


the Conſtitution, but corruptions and deviations? 


from it : they were the wild ſhoots which, for want 
of proper, care, and foſtered by a corröptlod 
of manners, grew luxuriant in a ftate of Plot 


perity *; and that ſtate muſt return before there 


can be any danger of their re production: an event 
which the all ſanguine mind can ſee only at a % 
great diſtance, and before then, experience wit 
ſuggeſt checks and preventions that may render 
their revival next to im poſſible. Bur, at all events, 
this i is not the moment to raiſe difficulties'of ſoch + 
a nature, or ef any nature. What mariner, iti; a” 
violent ſtorm, would obj ect to the ſhip bein gſteered 
into port, becauſe ſhe had not undergone a co 
plete repair? If repairs be wanting, they will be 
beſt made — nay, they can alone be made aſte 
Foe veſſel ſhall. have eſcaped from the tem peſtuops 
See note [F] at. the end. :+005 att. 
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Bor aftill more important benefit td " 
from ſach a Declaration (as has been already ſug- 
geſted in the Reflections, &c.” before publiſhed 


dy the Author), by its exciting the confidence of | 


the French People themſelves,and inducing them 
to ook upon the Allied Powers, not as their con- 
querors, but their deliverers. Thus would the 


moſt effectual affiſtance be obtained in favour of 


the Combined Arms —an aſſiſtance, without which, 


to. judge from the paſt, all the efforts of thoſe 
Arms will fail of complete ſucceſs. Thus too might 
occafions be afforded for IE that People in 


the fruggles by which they endeavour to throw 


off their heavy and galling yoke ; and which, 
if that, yoke were abundantly leſs heavy and 
galling than it is, their impatience to ſubmit much 


| Longer to an unjuſt and uſurped authority, would 


unavoidably produce. But, unaccompanied with 
Foch a Decleration, all offers of aſſiſtance would 


appear fuſpicious—and all expeditions, which 
might be attempted in their favour, would pto- 


bring Nee ee 
ona proſpect of being able to 


reduce 


. ON ew. brought ints a. file and « coe 
mn haven, F 


7 
* , 


reduce France to ptdet Without the efforts of 


France itſelf; that is, of the Pebple agamtt their 


oppreffors : And that the aſfiftitice bf the interior 
is neceſſiry to give effelt to exterior Exertions; 


The Anarchical Monſter muſt be pietced i bis 
vitats, or he Wilf never be defifoyed: The Allies 
and theſe unfortunate People are alike neeeffary 
to each other, The latter are fo wedged in by 
an immenſe military force, and by an artfulfy- 
conſttucted ſyſtem, which has enabled; and RI 


enables, the connefted profligate Few to lord ie 


over the unconnected Many, that they cannot 
relieve, themſelves: and were not the Republican 
armies occupied by thoſe of the Allies, the Royal 
party on the Weſtern Coaſt would ſoon be cruſhed, 
and exterminated, and thereby the progreſs of 


Royalty would receive a fatal cheek; On the 


other hand, the. firm, noble, and perſeveting 


ſtand made by that party, embarraſſes the Con 
ventional Tyrants more than the Confederacy- 


itſelf, and creates a powerful diverſion in favour 


of the Allies. What a juſt ſubject of lamentation 
is it, that two parties ſo neceſſary to each other, 
and whoſe intereſts are ſo. preciſely the ſame, 


ſhould not underſtand and co-operate, with conſi- 


dence and harmony, in purſuit of their common I 
object! To effect this, the thing chiefly wanting 


is to gonvipce the Royaliſts in France, that the 
Combined Powers are their friends—defirous to 
ſerve and to ſave * To impreſs ſuch a con- 

| viction, 
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vittion, e clear, poſitive, and unequivocal Decla- 
ration, accompanied with ſuch acts as are caleu- 
lated to prove it ſincere, is indiſpenſably neceſſary. 
Such a Declaration, ſo accompanied, would gain 
the: hearts, not merely of the Royaliſts in arme, 
but of all ;thoſe, who: are awed into filence and, 
concealment. of. their real ſentiments— of all who 
bewai) i in. ſecret the. murder of their King, and the 
captivity of his Jawfp! Heir—of all. who figh after 
the religion of their anceſtors, and who deplore 
the unutterable miſery of their ſituation. How 
numerous this 82 * be how ſoon, when 


> &3 3 #5 


and their hope i in * aid, they may rally and 
effect their deliverance, and with it the eſcape of 


* and of Pr The, wil e to de. 


9 * * © a 


8 6 the mean time, piping: thay aQvity; ite? 3 
Janee, forecaſt, and energy can effect, ſhould be 
omitted to crown the operations of the Allied 
Armies with ſucceſs. Thoſe Armies, though 
only a pair, are a very neceſſary part of that 
complete chain of force by which alone the 
furious and deſperate foe can be effectually bound. 
The Copaleſced Powers ſhould not only call forth 
all the reſources at their command, but alſo take 
care to employ them in the moſt eſſectual manner. 
Lins __— ner mind, ae N 2b 
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hey are by treachery in all its folk 5 intelligence 
und ſectecy, thoſe grand hinges of military fue. 
' refs, are as much more difficult as they ate moe 
important in this, than they ever were in 
former War. It is only by decifive councils, 
by vigorous exertions, and by bold and dating 
_ enterprizes, that ſuch a War is to be brought > 
a proſperous iſſue. The conduct of the Allies 
ſhould alfo invariably mark theit high ſenſe o 
the juſtice of the cavſe they tnaintain and Their 
utter deteſtation of that they oppoſe; and ik 
thould inſpire like ſentiments into every breaſt 
They ſhould promote by all the means in their 
power, and every real friend to Humanity wall 
aſſiſt them in promoting, à moral influence in nid 
of their phyfical force, to cottibatthe"pernicious - 
influence of thoſe principles by which the enemy 
ſceks their ruin and that of Society. They owe ir 
to themſelves, and to all who fight under their 
banners, not to forget that retaliation is one of _ 
the moſt juſt and neceſſary principles in che mili- | 
tary code of civilized nations; that it is particu- 
larly neceſſary to keep ſuch a foe in zwe; and. 
that 2 neglect to enforce it is fore to be te. 
garded as an indication of fear, and to prove the 
ſacrifice of all title to reſpect. But particularly | 
ought the Powers engaged in the preſent War to 
etifotce in their armies the ſtricteſt attention 
to diſcipline, and the moſt regular and prompt 
obedience. They ſhould puniſh every devistiaon 


in theſe reſpects with the ſtricteſt ſeverity, remem- 
bering, 


bering; that juſt and well: timed examples are in 


effect the greateſt lenity, and often the very ſoul 
of militaty energy. The great and glorious 


ſucceſſes whieh ee the Britiſh arms in the 
war of 1766. have been aicribed to nothing ſo 


much as to the effeck of the example of * 


exhibited in the perſon of Admiral Byng : 
example which inſtantly turned the current 7 


| adverfity, and continued during the whole War to 


produce the moſt happy conſequences. In a War 


like the preſent, where ſo much is at ſtake, where 


every thing yuſtly dear to man depends upon 


+ - 


ſucceſs, no fault, no neglect can be venial ; and 
the omiſſion to puniſh, upon proper occaſions, is, 
if poſſible, more criminal than the offence mhich 


MR goaiſment. 8 


Tus idea that, in any inſtance, the nobleſt 
cauſe that ever brought Armies in the field, has 
ſuffered by the treachery of any to whom it was 
confided, is too painful to be admitted without 
the ſtrongeſt proof. And yer without ſuch a 
ſuppoſition, injurious as it is to honour and 
loyalty—to every virtue ſocial and military, how 
are we to account for the ſurrender of places of 
immenſe ſtrength,” almoſt. without an attempt at 
defence? After ſuch diſgraceful ſurrenders, if 


' exampies be not due to Juſtice, at leaſt the de- 
Hy of _ as 1s nightly EY to- the 
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Ir ſhould not, howvrer;be forgotten, in zutkes 
to the Combined Arms, that, while brilliant 
inſtances both of conduct and of courage have 
been frequently exhibited, one of the leading 
and principal cauſes of the failure of the campaign” 
of 1794, was the ſucceſs of that ſyſtem of artifice, 
proſelytiſm, and corruption, on which France 
depends as much as on her military exertions, 
and by which ſhe conſtantly endeavours to excite. 
inſurrection and introduce Anarchy into every 
Country in Europe“. It was thus by her perfidious 
machinations, and by a profuſe application of her 
pecuniary ſtores, collected from domeſtic ſpolia- 
tion and foreign pillage, that ſhe ſucceeded in 
creating a diverſion in Poland, and thereby put it 
out of the power of the King of Pruſſia to co- 
operate effectually with his Allies, and ro perform 
his ſtipulated engagements. Thus was a very 
conſiderable part of that force on Which the 
operations of the campaign had been calculated, 
unavoidably drawn off, and its plans were conſe- 
quently diſconcerted. Happily, this ſource of 
interruption and diverfion is cut off. And what- 
ever the private ſentiments of any one may be 
reſpecting the fate of an unfortunate Country 
which has experienced the natural and direful 
effects of ſudden innovation, it is impoſſible for 
any friend to Humanity, viewing the affairs of 
Poland in their relation to the gencral cauſe, not 
to rejoice, that they are likely no longer to im- 


* See note [H] at the end. 


pede 
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pede the. operations. of the W Hat what 


abundant matter for joy would it afford, if the il- 
luſtrious Princeſs, who, by giving in Poland 


Jo. ſevere and ſudden a blow to the progreſs 
of Anarchy, has ſet an example of energy 


to the reſt of Europe; who has in a mo- 


ment extinguiſhed a conflagration lighted from 


the fires af France, and threatening to unite 


therewith its ſpreading flames ; and who, at the 


very moment of triumph, has crowned her ſuc - 
ceſs with moderation—how happy would it be 
if this great Princeſs, who has thus ſo effectually 


aided the Allies, were to emplay her immenſe 


power and her vaſt genius in full and direct ſup- 


- ow — 


port of their great and glorious cauſe, What a 
name would ſhe leave to poſterity, were ſhe ta 
ſtep in at ſo critical a juncture, and by the addi, 
tion of her force, to ſaye Society from impending 
orion. | 


* 


5 "Is mould not be forgotten by the Combined 
Powers, thatall their exertions to oppoſe the arms 
of Reppblican France will be of no avail, unleſs 
they hold themſelves conſtantly on 7 ig guard 
againſt the inſidious and treacherous arts of their 


unprincipled foe, The ſame means which ſuc- 


ceeded ſo far in Poland, have been employed in 
almoſt every other European State to foment 
internal commotions, and to bring about z genera] 
reyolt and revoſunon, Theſe engines will not 


ceaſo 


- 
* 
* 


0 * 9 
ceaſe to be employed, ſo long as the grand ſpring 
of French Anarchy ſhall continue in motion: 
The greateſt and moſt unremitting watchfulneſs 
is neceſſary to prevent their ſucceſs. 158 


Aon the numerous artifices againſt which it 
is neceſſary to guard, is one which it is moſt ob- 
viouſly the intereſt of the Convention to employ, © 
and which indeed it ſcarcely takes any pains to 
conceal, that of endeavouring to break the ſub- 
fiſting Confederacy. One would think, that a 
warning againſt this artifice, were an inſult” 
on the ſenſe and the ſpirit of the Powers of 
which that Confederacy is compoſed, But when 
no caution ſhould be negle&ed, no admonition 
ought to be deſpiſed; and the inceſſant ery of 
Peace, with which Europe is made to reſound, 
cannot fail to excite ſerious alarms, It is gotthat 
there is the leaſt ground to apprehend the atro- 
cious farce of a general Peace , which, by recog· 
nizing the Anarchical Republic, would leave the 
evil which has excited the War, in all its magni- 

tude, and have no other effect than ànnihilating 
the efforts neceſſary to cruſh that evil—a Peace 

which the Rulers of France, if from motives of 

petfidy, or even of neceſſity, they were induced to 
ſign, it would be out of their power to keep for a 
fingle month. Of ſuch a Peace there can be lit- 
tle 3 than of a real, ſolid, . and 


* See note [I] at the end, 
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honourable Peace, while France remains deſtitute 
of ſettled Government. Did there exiſt no other 
impediments to ſueh a traitorous negociation (for 


traitorous it would be on both fides), the diſcern- 
ment, fpirit, and energy of Great Britain, who, to 
her immortal honour, is the ſoul and rhe cement of 


the Confederacy, would alone ſuffice to prevent it. 
Great Britain, who has never been accuſtomed to 


think of peace when ſhe could not by the ſuc- 
ceſſes of her arms dictate terms that were ho- 


' nourable, will not now, for the . firſt time (al. 
though ſome of her ſons may be ſo degenerate as 


to pronounce the timid and diſgraceful word), will 
not now ſhrink from a conteſt wherein, befides 
the failure of her paft efforts, ſhe knows that nei- 


ther her ſafety nor her honour can exift, unleſs 


her adverfary be ſubdued. Engliſhmen will not 
forget, that their Hiſtory ftands fair at preſent, 


and that they can look back to their politicaltranf- 
actions with the reſt of Europe without a bluſfn. 
Nor will they ſtain their annals, but will deter- 


mine to leave to their poſterity, their inheritance - 
of honour as entire and as valuable (at leaſt) 


as they received it from their anceſtors. 


Or this the Convention is ſo well con- 
vinced, as to abandon all pacific views 
as to this country, and to avow the ex- 
tinction of Britiſh freedom and independence, | 
15 | 5 | and 
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and the deſtruction of the Britiſh Government, 


to be its grand and predominant objects. It 
ſeems, however, to have greater hopes of deluding 
others of the Allies into a ſurrender of their 
honour and ſecurity ; and it will certainly ſpare 6 


pains, and neglect no artifice,. to detach as many 


of them as poſhble from the Coalition, But can 
it eſcape the notice of any part of that Coalition 
however preſſed for the moment, that France can 
have no other object in endeavouring to make as 
ſeparate Peace, than to purſue with more caſe 
and effect her plans of univerſal conqueſt and de- 
vaſtation; that ſhe would grant peace to no 


regular Government, but in order to make the 
deſtruction of all regular Governments more cer- 


tain; that ſhe would ſuſpend her operations 


againſt no one of the Combined Powers with 
any other view than to be the better enabled to 
cruſh them all, and even by the aid of their force 


who ſhould thus become the dupes of her 1 intrigue 


and her perfidy; that her obvious poliey is 
to adopt and enforce the maxim, divide et impers 


and that ſhe would never entertain an idea, or 


liſten to the propoſal of pacification, if the did 


not feel, like the infidious ſurvivor of the 
Roman Combatants, when oppoſed to his three 


bleeding | antagoniſts, that it is impoſſible for her 
to prevail unleſs ſhe can ſeparate her opponents, 


in order to ſubdue them one after another? Let 
„ 
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_ | ſeparate Peace aſk themfelves, if, by withdraws 
'ing from the Confederacy, they ſhould enable 
France to overpower the reſt of the Allies, what 


they will have to oppoſe to her incurſions 


and ravages, when their turn ſhall arrive (as ar- 
tive it will) to be attacked ſingly and unſup- 


1 ported . Or let them confider how, in caſe ſuch 


a cataſtrophe ſhould be averted, they will ever 
be able to hold up their heads again among the 
Nations. How will they wipe off the diſgrace 
of having abandoned the cauſe of Society when at 
the criſis of its fate? If any of them, enervated 


by commerce and wealth, by 4Varice and Lale 


ſhould chooſe rather to incur ſuch diſhonour 
than to rouſe themſelves to exertion—if they 


would riſk their national independence ra- 
ther than drag forth their HOA RDs of paltry 
pelf—who would” not ſpurn at the ſtate of 
affluence which had produced fo inglorious a 
difpoſition—who would not prefer thereto the 


rough and uncultivated fimplicity, the manly 


hardibood-of the Barbarian, who knows how to 
die, but knows not how to Tone? 1 8 


Bur n may be the cnten of other 
Countries ſuppoſing (however improbable the 


* that Great Britain ſhould, with all 
+ * 8 Note (kJ at the end. 


* 


the e 4 her zeal, a wh all the brilliency ; 
of her example, be unable to hold the Confede- 


racy together, until its important object be at- 


tained, and be finally left alone in the conteſt 
ſtill Britons will contend fingly and manfylly for 


their rights, and for thoſe of Humanity, Cons 
ſcious that united they are invincible, they 
will ſupply by their union and their energy the 


want of foreign aſſiſtance, They will ſpurn at all 
thoughts of Peace until, being compatible with 


honour and ſecurity, it may afford a rational 
proſpect of ſtability. They will ſhew, as 
their anceſtors have often ſhewn, that Britiſh ar- 
dour and courage derive freſh luſtre from dife 
appointment, and ſhine brighteſt in adver- 
ſity. In the midſt of all their difficulties, 
they will maintain and eftabliſh that Naval 


preeminence, on which alone they can depend 


for ſecurity—which is their natural inheritance— 
and which may prove the ultimate reſource of 
civilized ſociety ®, If, indeed, they muſt periſh, 
they will periſh ſword in hand—But they will 


not ſeek their ſafety in humiliation: they will 
neither ſacrifice their Honour, nor ſurvive their. 


Independence and their Conſtitution ;>nor will 


they forget, that Tux acknowledgment of the 
French Republic would be a fatal ſtab to all 
legitimate Government, and a certain prelude ta 


univerſal Anarchy. 


„See note [L] at the end. 
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4m p. 26. __ ſearcely denotes a greater übten of ku 
man nature to aſſert the ab/ra# excellence of hberty without 
any reſtraint, than to ſuppoſe that the ſame, portion of freedom 
is applicable to, or even prafticable i in, every country. That de- 
hep which in this country is ſalutary, would probably in another 
e deſtructive. The ſingle circumſtance of our inſular ſituation 
contributes much to invigorate the Executive Power, to reti- 
der its Prerogatives efficacious, and to enable it to diſpenſe 
with a large flanding Army. The Conflitution of a 
country is a relative thing, the excellence of which does not 0 
much depend upon abſtract qualities, as upon its ſuitableneſs to 
the nation to which it appertains. Upon this important fubje& the 
moſt pleaſing and ſpecious theories may be not only uſeleſs but 
miſchievous, and the only ſafe way is to trace cauſes from effects, 
rather than to conjecture effeRs from eauſes. The Conftitution 
which is ſo juſtly admired in Great Britain would not only be 
inapplicable to every other nation, but even to the Britiſh 
| people themſelves, if, inſtead of being habitual to them, 
it were at once to be introduced by way of expert- 
ment. Its utility reſults from its being the work of practice 
and experience, rather than of theory. Having been gradually 
produced in the ordinary courſe of events, and in the flow 
progreſſion of ages, it is accommodated to the country; and 
the people, trained up under its influence, acquire congenial 
habits, and become aſſimilated in their diſpoſitions to its ſpirit 
and principle; while from this reciprocal effect reſult both 
energy and harmony. Happy, indeed, is the people whoſe 
lot it is to inherit ſuch a Conſtitution. But ſurrounding nations 
will behold it rather with admiration than envy, if they reflect 
that a common form of government would no more fuit man. 
kind than a common climate. The Conſtitution of a country is 
alſo a matter of tardy growth, and cati no more than the 
. ſpreading oak be brought to maturity by forced culture or ar- 
tificial heat. The greateſt poſſible misfortune for à country is 
| t * without 2 fixed we fable — and thoſe who 
I ___ attempt 
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| attempt to diſturb ad OS ſuch an Inſtitution, in order to 


make way for untried novelties, are the moſt dangerous ſoes to 


ſociety. Any eſtabliſhed ſyſtem which produces the grand object 
for which Government is eſtabliſhed, by preſerving order, har- 


mony, and quiet, is infinitely preferable to ſpeculations and 
changes, which, as has been proved in France, tend only 


to introduce confuſion, and to occafion the loſs of ſub- 
fiſting advantages. Therefore a regular and reſpeAful ſub- 
miſton to the Powers that are (that is, thoſe which are per- 
manently eſtabliſhed in a State), is the fundamental principle 


of ſociety, and the indiſpenſable duty of ſubje&s ; a duty which 


\ 


3s preſcribed both by reaſon and religion, and enforced by. the 
moſt authoritative ſanctions human and divine. 


CB] p. . a marked AiſtioQion of cha- 
rater between the French and the Engliſh Royal Martyrs, 
theſe illaftrious Monarchs diſplayed a ſtriking reſemblance in 


their piety—their virtues - and their perſonal fortitude and in- 


trepidity, as well as in their fate. They both paſſed through 


the moſt trying ſcenes with exemplary compoſure and firmneſs, 


and gave in their ſufferings, the beſt poſſible teſt of the re&i- 
tude of their hearts, and of the purity of their lives. It were to 
be wiſhed that the French Monarch had imitated the great 
model for unfortunate Kings exhibited by the Engliſh Charles, 
when the latter reſolutely and nobly rejected the Juriſdiction of 
the infamous Traitors, who, in defiance of the laws of God 
and man, dared to aſſume an authority to put their Sovereign 
upon his Trial. In not deigning to honour theſe miſcreants 


with any anſwer to their pretended charges, the Britiſh King, 


although he could not deliver his perſon from their rebel hands, 


obtained a glorious Triumph for the cauſe of Royalty. 


[C] p. 32.— The Revolution of 1688 is much more in fa- 
vour with the advocates for the French Revolution, than the 
Reſtoration of 1660. But this is a diſtinction to which it is 
by no means entitled, and for which it is indebted ſolely to 
its appellation, Both events, if rightly underſtood, ſpeak the 
fame language 3 ; both alike condemn the Revolution of France, 


and 
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and recommend the Reſtoration of its Monarchy. The Engliſh 
| Revolution had nothing in common with the French bat the 
name; for its ſole object was the preſervation of the eſta- 
_ bliſhed Religion, Government, and Conſtitution of the coun» 
try. The great men who co-operated in that tranſaQion, far 
from pretending to a right to. change the. Government, or 
even to remove a reigning Prince, aſſumed, as the indiſpenſa- 
ble baſis of their proceeding, the vacancy of the Throne, 
occalioned by the abdication of the Monarch. They took all 
poſſible care not to wound the principle of hereditary ſucceſ- 
fion, or any other principle of the lawful Monarchy ; and in their 
language, as well as by their conduct, they ſhewed the greateſt 
anxiety, and obſerved the greateſt caution, to prevent the 
tranſaction in which they were engaged either from farniſhing 
any precedent for ſubſequent times, or from affording the 
leaſt ſanction to thoſe conſtructions and inferences, by which 
the modern Apoſtles of Liberty endeavour to make it counte- 

nance their rebellious and anarchical doQrine of the __ of 
a people to change their Government. 

Indeed the progress of the Engliſh Conflitation during the 
long period of nearly 1000 years, exhibits a memorable and 
an uſeful example to other countries how to attain the greateſt 
degree of political perfection of which they are capable. 
Amidſt the variety of mutations to he diſcovered in the aanals 
of this country, the Conſtitution will be found advancing gra- 
dually to maturity under the influence and by the operation 
of two principles Never to relinquiſh what had in any de- 
gree been recommended by experience Nor to ſeek for any 
change, except under the urgent preſſure of actual and n 
grievances. 

The principle of the French es of was, on the con- 
trary, to deſpiſe the dictates of experience and the wiſdom of 
paſt ages; to renounce the authority of lawful and long eſta- 
bliſhed Government; to reje& the duty of ſubjection and al- 
legiznce, and to eſtabliſh the right of inſurrection and rebel» 
lion. In fact, this event can only be denominated a Revolus» 
tion in Waben of that abuſe of language by which it hag 
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been diſtingviſhed and promoted, and it is rather an entire 
ſub ver ſion of the State than a Revolution in its Government. 
The reſult is but too well known. Mankind have now a 
warning to deter, as well as an example to allure. And ſhould 
the preſent age eſcape the ruin which ſtares them in the face, 
poſterity will ſurely be preſerved from the eontagious influe 
ence of thoſe principles which have produced fo extenſive a 
miſchief, and expoſed the frame of Society :0 a total diſſo- 
lation. : f | 


ID] p:37-—lt is now upwards of five years fince France began 
to hurl her anathemas againſt Ariſtocracy, without which neither 
Monarchy (as diſtinguiſhed from Deſpotiſm) nor any other 

regular Government can exiſt, After having at length, by 
ſuch means, got rid of every veſtige of her own Mo- 
parchy, which, when once deprived of its natural ſupport, 
cauld not continue to ſubfiſt ; ſhe now directs not merely her 
threats, but her open attacks and her ſecret artifices, againſt 
both theſe forms or branches of Government, whenever they 

are found within the reach of her force or of her influence. 

Should the ſucceed againſt the States more immediately ſurround- 

ing her own Territories, who can ſay what corner of the world 

ſhe will not moleſt in the ſame manner, She ma? keep up her 

military force, becauſe it is an eſſential part of her organized 
Anarchy; ſhe dares not to diſband this force, nor even to recal 

It within her own limits. She muſt find employment for theſe 
military hordes, And with ſuch means at her command, poſ- 

ſeſſing ſo much frenzy and ſo much force, the project of uni- 

verſal confuſion may not appear chimerical, when, for want of 

objects nearer home, it may be found neceſſary to trani port her 
diſciplined banditti to diſtant climes, and thereby to commu» 
' nicate the Revolutionary whirl to the whole world, in order to 
eep pp the rapidity of her own furious movements. When 
we recolle&t what has. been done by a fingle city (Rome) 
upon the plan of univerſal conqueſt, we cannot be ſurprized 

ſhould a country like France do as much upon that of univerſal 

anarchy ; particularly when we conſider, that in being ſure to 

meet everywhere with human nature, ſhe is fure to find in 

every region a powerful auxiliary in human folly, paſſion, 
weak. 
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| 3 and 1 thoſe canin and inexhauſtible fone - . 


plies of the Revolutionary Phlogilton, which ſhe knows fo well = 
how to collect and diſcharge in exploſions, that no inſtitutions _ 


however ſolid and however ancient, can poſſibly reſiſt. 


(E] p. * The French Revolution was an attack upon all G 


vernment, as it was avowedly a practical application of the 
monſtrous principle which forms the baſis of modern Philoſo. 
phy (that is, of modern Rebellion), that a people already 


conſtituted into ſociety have a right to chooſe their, own G0. 


vernment—a principle totally incompatible with the nature 
and exiſtence of Government, and conſequently of ſaciety, 


which cannot exiſt without Government a principle repugs. 


nant not only to the plaineſt dictates of reaſon, but to the moſt 
clear and expreſs precepts of revealed religion —a principle, in 
Mort, in direct contradiction to the origin and nature of man; 


of whom it might with equal propriety be ſaid, that he has 4 


right to live without Government, as that he has a right ta 
chooſe his own Government. France has furniſhed an ever= 
memorable example of the effects attending the experiment of 
this principle. She has ſhewn, that it carries in its train depo. 
fition, murder, maſſacre, regicide, univerſal plunder, the moſt 


brutal ferocity, the moſt ſavage licentiouſneſs, the moſt intole- 
rable oppreſſion, open infidelity, profeſſed Atheiſm, in one 


\ 


word, all the guilt, miſeries, and horrors of ANARCHY. 


LF] p. 43—1 would be happy for ſociety, if thoſe perſons who 


are perpetually calling out for reform, would trace the abuſes 


of which they complain to their real ſource. Such an inveſtiga- 
tion would convince them, that as all human inftitutions, which in 


themſelves muſt fall vaſtly ſhort of perſection, are to operate upon | 


a ſubje& fo very imperfe as human nature, the reſult of the 


operation muſt in like manner be defective. Hence thoſe per- 


ſons would at once renounce the error into which they ſeem fo 


prone to fall ; and which, however pleaſing as a viſion, is ex- 


tremely injurious in its effects that perfection is attainable in 
the preſent ſtate. But a leſſon ſtill more uſeful would be incul- 


"cated 15 ſuch a reſearch, namely, that the imperfections at- 
tending 
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tending the adminiſtration of Government, muſt ever bear a 

© proportion to the corruption and depravity of manners prevail- 
my among the people. If men were perfect beings, free from 

_ Every evil propenſity, deſtitute of frailty and of vice, and 
Having their paſſions always in ſubjection to their reaſon, they 
would ſcarcely ſtand in need of any Government at all. But 
being quite the reverſe in all theſe reſpects, they require the 
firong hand of reſtraint, and can live only in ſubjection to laws, 
and to thoſe by whom laws are made. The more their habits 
and their manners are corrupted, the greater reſtraints are ne- 
ceflary, and the more defective will be the energy and opera- 
tion of good Government. As the degree of political perfection 
- and happineſs, of which they are capable, depends ſo much upon 
the ſtate of public manners, it is evident that the beſt and moſt 
falutary kind of reform, and that which is alone likely to be 
eſſicacious in checking the abuſes and correcting the corruptions 
attending the exerciſe of Government, is bat which tends to 

| purify the manners of the people; to confirm their habits of + 

| regularity, temperance, and induſtry; to ſtrengthen the in- 
l | gaence of virtue, and to invigorate thoſe inſtitutions, moral 
and religious, which are defigned to produce ſuch effects. 
The extremely corrupted ſtate of manners id France, was the 
= min ſpring of the abuſes of its Government; and it would 
i N be poſſible for a ſimilar cauſe, if, carried to a like extent in 
| England, not only to be attended with fimilar conſequences, 
_ but to render that degree of liberty which is ſecured to the 
= EFaglim people by their ineſtimable Conſtitution, ruinous to 
| themſelves and ſubyerſive of the Conſtitution itſelf, Nothing, 
therefore, can be more obvious, than that thoſe perſons, who 
by their cxample and modes of life contribute in any degree to 
the profligacy and corruption of public manners, are extremely 
unqualißed to act the part of Reformers, for they produce or 
angment the very evil of which they complain. At leaſt, if 
they muſt have reform, let them begin with reforming them- 
ſelves. Until they do this, the word Reform muſt come with 

a very bad grace from their mouths, Even thoſe who have, 
nothing with which to reproach themſelves in the above 16 

- "Ypeas; who have the happineſs to find nothing of a pernicious _- 
exampe: to correct in themſelves or their families; even ſuch. 
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perſons may find abundant ſcope for utility in the promotiod 
of real and rational reform, by endeavouring, as far as their 
opportunities extend, to oppoſe the baneful progreſs, and to 
check the contagious influence, of vice, diſſoluteneſs and profas 
nity. By thus employing all the means in their power to cor- 


rect the manners of the age, they will apply a remedy, as ef 


ficacious as it is ſafe and eaſy, to the abuſes which, more of 
leſs, are inſeparable from a ſtate of ſociety ;' a remedy which 
is ſure, without any riſk, to palliate and relieve what it is im- 
poſſible entirely to cute; and which is the more valuable, becauſ 
all other remedies are violent in their nature, precarious ig 


their effects, and extremely dangerous in their application. 


[G] p. 46.—Very different opinions are entertained „ 


ſpecting the real ſtate of the minds of the French people, 


who are ſuppoſed by ſome perſons to have formed a rooted 


averſion to Monarchy, and to be indiſſolubly attached to the 


Republican ſyſtem. This opinion ſeems to be haſtily and ſu - 


perficially adopted, for want of a due attention to the unavoids 


able effects of that dreadful and mercileſs ſyſtem of terror, 
which, under the ſemblance of liberty, bas brought the minds 


of the people into a ſtate of ſach flaviſh and debaſing fab- 
jection, that the Royaliſts, far from being able to act in con- 
cert, do not even dare to communicate to each other 


their real ſentiments. Where death, by virtue of a 


ſolemn Decree, is ſure to await the propoſal-of reſtoring Mo- 
narchy, it cannot be expected that a diſpoſition in favour of 


Royalty ſhould manifeſt itſelf openly, without the moſt fa- - 


vourable opportunity.,-But the neceſſity of ſuch a Decree, 
in order to ſupport a Revolution which: pretended to take 
for its baſis the right of the people to chooſe their own 
Government, proves, in the moſt inconteſtable manner, 


that the Royaliſts are both numerous and formidable. 


But to refer to ſomething more ſolid than conjecture, it 
will ſurely be allowed that the diſpoſition of a large num» 
ber of French priſoners, taken in the heat of action, 


fighting deſperately for their Republic, may be expect - 


ed ar leaſt to equal, if not greatly to exceed, in attach» 
ment and enthuſiaſm for the preſent ſyſtem, that of the gene- 
ral maſs of their countrymen at home ; and ſuch a reference 
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muſt de admitted to be candid in that reſpect, and for the 
purpoſe of forming a judgment on that ſubject. 
It is well known that in order to complete the French Emi- 
grant Corps, which the Britiſh Government had wiſely deter- 
mined to raiſe, it was reſolved to enliſt ſuch of the French 
priſoners in England as might be willing to engage in the ſer- 
vice of their King, their Religion, and their Country, The 
priſon at Plymouth preſented in point of numbers the faireſt 
roſpe&t of ſucceſs in ſuch a ſcheme, and proper meaſures 
were taken to engage thoſe who might be well diſpoſed in that 
priſon. But outward appearances were ſuch as at once ſeemed 
to preclude all hope of ſucceſs. The principal priſon, con- 
taining about 1800 perſons, exhibited a ſtriking picture of | 
the civil and political ſtate of France itſelf, The priſoners 5 155 
in a maſs ſeemed to be uniformly and without exception deter- 
mined Republicans. No variance of ſentiment or principle 
could be diſcovered. One and all united in the cry of Yive 
la Republique——= Mort aux Rois. Remonſtrances and exhorta- 
tions drew forth no other reply than inſult, abuſe, and the moſt 
atrocious and ſanguinary ſongs. A cloſer and more accurate 
anſpeQtion of the internal ſtate of the Priſon explained the 
cauſe of ſuch unpromiſing ſymptoms, and proved that appear- 
ances afforded a very fallacious ground by which to judge of 
_the real diſpoſition. of the generality of the priſoners. The 
neglect of neceſſary meaſures to preſerve a ſtrict police among 
xiſoners, who having ſerved in the cauſe of licentiouſneſs, 
required a tighter hand than their countrymen taken in former 
Wars, had enabled the profligate Few to ſubject the Many to 
their tyrannical dominion. A Revolutionary Tribunal was inſti- 
tuted, which took cognizance of every offence againſt Civiſin. 
Every art of intimidation was practiſed ; and every corporal 
puniſhment, which circumſtances would admit of, was infli ted 
with the vtmoſt ſeverity. The Guillotine alone was wanting. 
Bur without its aid a complete tyranny was eſtabliſhed over the 
minds of the unhappy priſoners, and no one dared to incur the 
ſuſpicion of being otherwiſe than enthufiaſtically attached to 
Republicaniſm. The free and indiſcriminate communication 
they were permitted to have with all perſons whatſoever, afforded 
NT n _ r 1 to aſſociate with the pri- 
85 | . ſoners, 
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ac. nd; to encourage their diſorderly habits io every. 
mode of intercourſe, by the diſtribution of incendiary prints, 
and even by donations of money. At the head of the Demo- 
cratic party was a demagogue named Ariois—a congenial 
ſpirit with Robeſpierre—who by his ſavage and atrocious dif- 


poſition was entitled to the aſcendaney, which he was better 


enabled to acquire and to maintain, by his being unaccoupt- 

ably appointed a Commiſſary in the Priſon, and confided in by 

ſome of thoſe Agents of Government, who by their blindneſs, 
negligence, and credulity (if not from a worſe cauſe), are 
conſtantly counteracting, in almoſt every department, the ope- 

ration of the wiſeſt and moſt beneficial meaſures. Next to 
Artois was a young man of the name of Abraham, as violent 
in appearance, though not ſo radically depraved as his leader. 
Then followed the ſubordinate chiefs, to the number of about 
forty, who exhibited a ſpectacle of ſavage brutality, and 
ſeemed to carry their democratical rage to the utmoſt pitch of 
maniacal frenzy. There was alſo a ſecond claſs, amounting 
to about a hundred and twenty, who were induced rather by 


weakneſs and fear than depravity to diſtinguiſh themſelves in 


the cauſe of violence, and to aſſume the character of ferocious 
turbulence : apart from the reſt many of theſe have frankly 
_ eonfeſſed, that they were induced by timidity ſo to do, while 
others, obſerving a profound filence, have ſhewa that they 
wanted courage even to make ſuch an avowal. The reſt, though 
always ready to declare themſelves Republicans, and to re- 
echo the moiſt furious yells of Democracy, did in reality deteſt 
the Revolution, groan under the oppreſſive yoke it had im- 
poſed upon them, and figh for the return of order and the 
_ reſtoration of their Religion and their Monarchy. The dilco- 
very of this ſtate of the Priſon obviouſly ſuggeſted the neceſity 
of ſeparating the turbulent and profligate ringleaders from the 
- maſs of the priſoners, as an indiſpenſafle preliminary to the 
ſucceſs of the recruiting ſervice in that place. Such a fepa- 
ration was accordingly made; and it was, by good manage- 
mem, effected with the utmoſt order and tranquillity. Soon 
did the benefits reſulting from this meaſure begin to diſplay 


' zhemfelves, and in a very ſhort time a confiderable number 
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,of the latter claſs of priſoners was inliſted “. It was & 
ſpectacle equally curious - and interefting, to obſerve the 
. gradual tranſition of theſe unfortunate men from that ſtate of 
terror which had induced them to act a forced and unnatural 
Part, to confidence and ſecurity. When aſked if they would 
engage in the cauſe of their King, they at firſt ſtarted, and 
ſeemed fearful to give an anſwer.—Invited to drink their 
EKing' s health, their fears ſeemed to increaſe they trembled 
and looked+cautiouſly around them, leſt they ſhould be ob- 
ſerved and denounced by their comrades. Einboldened by find- 
ing that they x were ſafe from that danger, they drank the much- 
" dreaded, though really welcome toaſt— and aſſuming more 
confidence, their features began to ſoften, their countenances 
to brighten up—their minds were relieved as it were from an 
. Inſupportabie burthen, and in the courſe of a few days, reſtor- 
ed to ſerenity, to hope, and to themſelves, they ſcarcely. ap- 
. peared to be the ſame perſons; ſo wonderful was the 
change produced by their releaſe from the orervhelming 
influence of terror. | 
A ſcene which recently occurred in the Convention tends 
_ irongly to ſupport the inference ſuggeſted by the above reci- 
tal, while it gives riſe to other reflections of an intereſting 


: þ nature, An author, named La Croix, having in a work pub- 


- liſhed by him expreſſed ſome doubts of the reality of the attach- 

ment of the people to the Convention, and having propoſed a 
; plan to aſcertain their true ſentiments. on this ſobject, was de- 
nounced, and ordered by a decree to be tried by the Crimi- 
nal Tribunal. After the public reading of the work in the 
Convention, a Deputy, named 7ailhe, obſerved, that it. had 
been afferted by ignorant men, that a people had a right to chooſe 
evhatever Government they pleaſed, but that the Committee, who 
avere on the point of making a report on that ſubjeR, would de- 
3 monfrate the error of ſueh an. aſſertion. 1 awill fbew (added 
- the f ſpeaker) that the people cannot be allowed a right to 'givs 


- 
A 


a 11 is true, a p was ſoon put to the progres of recruiting among the 
| French Priſoners by the arrival of a Commiſſioner from London, who 
: liſtened to the complaints of Artois and his affeciates, condemned the ſepara- 

OY eu took meaſures to — all had been ig ' ueceſsfully dolle. 
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"themſelves 4 King. (Applauſes. ) As individual in Frater, 
avha would have a , would not be a man, but à typer—an 
enemy of the human race! (More applauſes.) It is my opi- 
nion, that wwe ſpould inſtantiy outlaw every man who ſhall peut 
8 Royalty. (Shouts of applauſe.) Such is the fate of that 
boaſted and /acred right which ity was the grand object of 
the French Revolution 10 aſſert and to exereiſe, the Right 
of a People to chooſe their Government, The practical afſer- 
tion of this right has had in France its natural operation, By 
its aid the vileſt miſcreapts have acquired the aſcendaney 
but no ſooner are they uppermoſt, than the right inſtantly 
+ ceaſes—1t is denied even in theory, The people muſt be faith- 
ful to the new Republic, and death awaits the man who ſhall 
dare to propoſe a Kingly Government. Behold 1 ye Prices 
and Prieftleys, with your diſciples, the admjrers of French 
| - Liberty—behold ! ye advocates for the French Revolution, 
ve who extolled it as the moſt glorious fabrick ever raiſed by 
- mah——wherxe is now the /overeign æuill where the Ma of 
the People of France ] If not ſatisfied with a diſtant view of 
ſuch bliſsful ſcenes, betake yourſelves to the Land of 7 
_ aſſume | the ſacred character of French Citizens; p e 
of the fraternal embrace, But beware how you in- 
" gulge your reſtleſs diſpoſition ; ö beware how you give” way to 
. kckleneſs, or loſe your attachment to the Republic. While 
enjoying the delicious fruits of the Revolution, while living 
under the government of your choice, and participating with 
73 your fellow-citizens the impreſcriprible right to chooſe another, 
 avhenever you may pleaſe ſo to do; beware how you forget that 
the ge of a money will be ſore to SRO you to 


the ſcaffold ! 

| £m) p. 49 3 Report made by Se. 757 to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, in May 1794, diſcloſes ſome of the 
expences that had been incurred. to purchaſe the ** * inaQivity, 
« cowardice, and perfidy, of the Neutral States. Seventy 
millions, in money, jewels, and other valuable effects, were 
thus employed in Turkey. Forty millions were in like 
. Moone diſtributed in n Switzerland. .. Tati. Rome, 
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| and Vienna, were not forgotten, | But it is in e to. 
Genes that. the Reporter is moſt explicit in unfoldiog 
the motives of Republican generoſity.— . Our object was 
to form a party, to ſow the ſeeds of Liberty, to bring 
„ about a Revolution, which ſhould ſabje& Genoa to our 
, principles, and its wealth to our Treaſury, and which 
% ſhould open to our armies one of the gates of Italy. It 
was dur intention to nouriſh in ſecret this Revolution, until 
a the moment appointed for a general exploſion throughout 
* Europe, the partizans of Ariſtocracy might be ſtrangled by 
ce arms of another Hercules before they had even per- 
or ceived his cradle.” It is afterwards declared, that a milli 
and a half were expended in Genoa in one week, with a view 
to convert the Ducal Crown into a Cap of Liberty. r 
In the fame Report Sr. Fuf very candidly acknowledges, 
Chat it is truly aſtoniſhing that any of the Powers of Europe 
mould fail to diſcern) that the purity of 'French principles 


can admit of no compact with the Cabinets of Miniſters, nor 


with the Senate of any ſubſiſting Republie that according 


_ to thoſe principles there is not one free State in all Europe— 


that if French Liberty ſhould triumph, all the ancient Inſti- 


..-tutions. in Europe muſt deſcend into the ſame grave win 
Kings and with Royalty —and that the Newrality of. the Pow- 
ers which have not acceded to the e, ewill, at mufh, 1 Þ v 1 


RETARD THEIR FALL« | 
The above Report had moos for its objec to re- 


commend a change of meaſures with regard to Neutral 
Powers, and to adviſe the Committee, inſtead of paying 
* thoſe Powers for doing what their own intereft would induce | 


them to do, to. diſtribute their gold among the Powers 
at War. It js in their armies (ſays the Reporter) that we 
«muſt pay partizans 3 it is to diſcontented Generals that we 
oC muſt open the doors. of our Treaſury. For ſuch purpoſes, 
E we ſhould, if neceſſary, exhauſt our ——— the 


CG c neceſſhry Plans to _ eb purpoſes are already laid. 


Mp. v1. Although the ſuppoſition of a general Peace i is 
to extrayagant as ſcarcely to deſerve ſerious notice, it cannot 


de * nay, it Way be uſeful, by-way of preparation for 
every 


{ us. 


every „ poſibility, however remote, to conſider. the important 
ſubje&-before us in every light in which it can be exhibited« 
The refult of ſuch a ſurvey would be to convince every re- 
flecting mind, that if the Convention were to exhibit the leaſt 
diſpoſition to treat for a genera] Peace, on terms at all juſt and 


_ equitable, ſuch a circumſtance would only prove. that the anar- 


_ Chical Monſter wants to take breath that its Committee of 
PvunLic Sar find it impoſſible much longer to refilt the 


force they have to encounter that having, from motives of 


momentary expedience, quitted hold of the Sword of Terror, 


they find its reſumption inſuperably difficult, and that they can- ; 


not, by any other means, compel the People to endure the in- 
expreſſible hardſhips of ſuch a War, and to recruit the immenſe 
lofles which their armies have ſuſtaĩned . that they find their 
grand reſource, aſſignats, on a rapid decline, and preſſed down 
by their own weight, augmented by ſo many. difficulties —— 
that, in addition to theſe conſiderations, they are in deſpair on 
obſerving the extinguiſhment of the Volcano they had lighted 
up in the North, and from which they expected a powerful di- 


_ verſion of the Combined Forces and that they are alarmed : 


beyond all expreſſion at the indiſſoluble firmneſs of the Conſe- 
deracy, at the undaunted ſpirit and increaſing energy diſplayed 
by Great Britain, and at the unequivocal proof of its immeuſe 


reſources, ſo conſpicuous in the advantageous propoſals Which 


the Miniſter, with commendable precaution, has enabled him- 
ſelf to lay before Parliament, for the vigorous proſecution of 
the War, and for the preſervation of the important Confede« 
racy. Such are the only motives which can ever diſpoſe the 
Convention to liſten to juſt and reaſonable terms. But can 
there exiſt ſtronger motives to encourage the Combined powers 
to follow up their blow ; to avail themſelves of all their advan- 
tages, and in particular of the opening which, ſuch a ſtaie of 
things would afford, to obtain the aſſiſtance of the French peo- 
ple in the grand object of the War; and to diſſuade them from 
liſtening to the treacherous and unnatural ſounds of Peace, iſ- 
ſued forth from the terreſtrial, and doubtleſsly proceeding from 


the infernal Pandemonium 2 Can thoſe Powers be induced to 


render themſelves blind victims to the artifice of their infidious 
foe, becauſe they have ſuch ſtrong proofs that he cannot van- 
quiſh them by his force ? Can they I? that whatever tis 
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\pifations they may make with ſuch an enemy, will be binding 
as on themſelves, d will, on the other fide, have no more 
effect than a treaty w the winds ; that the only perſons with 

vhom they can negociate, ſuppoſing 1 them to be even the reverſe 

2 what they are—ſyppoſing them to' be the moſt honeſt and 
* virtuous of men, can give no ſecurity for the performance of 
. 1 engagements? Can they forget, that they muſt treat, if 
at all, with fuch a body as the Convention that they muſt re- 
© cognize its authority, and thereby, 1 in ſpire of all their profeſſions 
« of horror, ſanction its ęrimes, its uſurpation, and its regicide ; 
and that by ſo doing they would ſign a virtual abdication af 
their own Thrones, and an expreſs renunciation of all the rights 
of Jawful Government, and of all the principles of civilized - 
Society ? Or can it, in ſhort, eſcape their notice, that in con- 
$ ſequence of their being thus duped, France would ſpeedily re- 
gain all the means of War, and be obliged, by the impulſe of 
ber own reyolutionary momentum, to employ them without de- 
Jay — that the inſtantaneous effect of a nominal Peace would 
be to ſtamp a value on that immenſe maſs of revolutionary: pa- 
per, which has been. increaſed to ſuch an enormous bulk, which 
bas! been even more fatal to the cauſe of Order than the artillery . 
of its foes, and which would ſoon abſorb and ſwallow up all 
| the currency of Europe — and that, after a mort interval, the 
"Monſter would be completely refreſhed and invigorated, and 
* © his leaders, who faved him at the moment of impending de- 
= fruction, by deluding thoſe who had him'i in their power, would 
= 5 Soad him on to new ravages, and inflict on Europe and on ci- 
1 Filed Society that fate, which ſuch blind credulity would moſf 


er deſerve 2 


FK] p. 33 = Tallien has —.— gctenur A- in the 

* Convention to prevent the poſſibility of a doubt reſpecting the 

, Fiews of France, in endeavouring to detach part of the Allies 
from the Confederacy. In the fitting of November 14, he 
\ faid, Nom when our brave brethren in arms, any on 
„ the Rhine, are forcing rotteriug thrones to bow before the 

4 = Majeſty. of the French People, to ſue for a Peace which 
| , can be honourable only to the latter ; now that France can, 
=_—_ 20 by ridding herſelf of part of her enemies, carry the glory. 
A 1 © boo of 22 arms to the banks of the Thames, and deftroy the 
„ 5 Engilifo 


0 " Pept Giveradiend,: c.“ and further, © That G 
** ment (the Convention) takes wiſe naſures to make an he- 
* nourable Peace with ſome of our enemies, and <vith the af 
* iftance of the Dutch and Spaniſh ſhips wwe will repair with 
i vigour: to the banks of the Thames, and deſtroy the New 
#6 ets x 424 | 
i p. 55 Netting can bes at once more obvious ood more 
_ongenial to the feelings of Engliſhmen, than that their 
Chief dependence muſt be on their Navy for a ſecare-and ho- 
noutable termination of the War; the only termination that 
2 True Briton will ever conſent to. Without neglecting any 
means within our reach, to ſtimulate and encourage the 
Continental Powers, to harraſs the common enemy, aud to 
find employment for his million of men in arms, let as look 
to the ocean as the grand ſcene of our efforts and of our I 
glory, and as the only bulwark of our ſafety. Inſtead of at- | I 
. tending to the vain chimera of an unattainable Peace, which J 
the muſhroom rulers of France would not grant if they 4 
3 could; which, if they were diſpoſed to concede to our ſup- 
" plications, it would be out of their power to obſerve; and. 
which if both granted and kept would only enable France to 
_ ſux ply her wants and to make her Navy (intolerable thought f) 
_equal—perhaps ſuperior—to our own ; inſtead of ſubmitting 
to the,. humiliating idea of ſuch a Peace, the only one of, 
which there can be at preſent any queſtion, let us preſcribe to 
ourſelves as the indiſpenſable object, which no diſcourage- 
ment ſhall make us abandon, ro cus THE Navy or 
_ ReevBLican France. To this great object let all our 
vaſt reſources be directed, as to our only ſafe dependence for 
an honourable, a ſolid, and a permanent Peace; a Peace 
_ conſiſtent with ſecurity, and at which we ſhall have no occa- 
ſion to bluſh. The glorious Firſt of June points out to us 
the path of victory. It is on our native element that we Will 5 
retrieve the diſaſters of the War, and crown it with complete 
ſucceſs. It is there that we will make the courage and en- | 
thuſfiaſm of the Nation flow in its natural channel. It is | 
there chat, while we maintain and perpetuate the ancient Liber- We 
. des 


— 4 2 


« Ma. 


tes of Engliſhmen, we will refute the modern Prench ſyftera | 


of Liberty and Equality, and quench i in the mighty deep the 
diforganizing ſpirit of Anarchy. It is there that we will 


wield the trident of Neptune, and, dy i its potent aid, confirm 


the ſceptre of Royalty. It is there, in ſhort, that, relying 


on the approbation of Providence on our exertions in the cauſe 


of Juſtice, Humanity, and Religion, we will e 
conquering ſpeak Peace ro The WorLD. 
Towards the accompliſhment of the great and indiſpenſable 
object of demoliſhing the Navy of France, the war has alrea- 
dy made great advances. In leſs than two years it hay de- 
prived that Navy of twenty-ſix ſhips of the line; nine of 
which have been added to the Navy of Great Britain, and 
"the reſt deſtroyed ; making a comparative difference of thirty- 
five ſhips in the two Navies : a boaſt which no preceding War 
is entitled to make. 
But to attain the above moſt deſirable object, extraordinary 
end unprecedented exertions are become neceſſary, fince 
France has encreaſed her Naval reſources by the acquifition of 
Holland. To counterbalance ſuch an acquiſition, neither ſpirit 
nor means can ſurely be wanting, at a criſis like the preſent, to 
induce each of the Counties and moſt Commercial Towns in the 
Kingdom to preſent his Majeſty, according to their reſpective 
ability, a Ship of War completely equipped, and to bear the 


name of the place by which it is ſupplied, as an honourable 


and laſting memorial of its Loyalty and Patriotiſm. Such a 
' meaſure would not only have the effect of encreaſing greatly 
the ſtrength of the Navy, but alſo of cheriſhing that Naval 
spirit which is the native ſpirit of this country, and even 
of heightening the ardour and enthuſiaſm by which the Navy 


3s already fo nobly diſtinguiſhed. Perhaps, alſo, the benefits 


ariſing from ſuch a meaſure might be ill further promoted 
dy allowing, as much as circumſtances would permit, a pre- 
. Ference to the natives of the reſpective Counties and Towns to 
ſerve on board the reſpeRive ſhips : a circumſlance that would 
. greatly contribute to excite emulation, by ſuperadding the in- 
- Kaence. of local attachments to that of tige feelings. 
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